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A BOTTLED DELIGHT 


Club Cocktails 








{Te who know what a good cocktail really is have 


given up the idea of mixing their own drinks, and keep 





a bottle of CLUB CocKTAILS always on hand. CLUB 
COCKTAILS relieve you of all the fuss and trouble of prep- 
aration. They are always ready for use; and a measure- 
mixed CLUB COCKTAIL makes a vastly better drink than 
any made-by-guesswork drink could ever be. Try a bottle. 









Seven kinds. At all good dealers. Manhattan, (whiskey 


base) and Martini (gin hase) are universal favorites 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @© BRO. 
New York 






Hartford London 














Why experiment with 
brands of indifferent merit 
when you might j ust 
as well be smoking 


PHILIP MORRIS 


ORIGINAL LONDON 


CIGARETTES 


known for over fifty years 
as the smoothest blend of 
Turkish leaf ever pro- 
duced in a cigarette. 





J. W. WUPPERMANN, 44 West 34th Street, 





BITTERS 


Ea 







Purveyors to H. M., the German Emperor and 
ing of Prussia 







DR. SIEGERT’S is the Only Genuine. Beware of Cheap Substitutes 
6c 99 s a toast that really means something when 
Your Health! p Hh ce Bitters is aaa A eam glass 


before meals and on retiring lends tone to the stomach and stimu!ates 


A tonic of exquisite flavor. Delicious with grape-fruit, lemonade, water-ices, cut 
fruits, lemon and wine jellies. 






the appetite. 





23 awards at Principal Expositions. Originated 1824. 
Send for free book of recifes and complete mixing guide. 
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Mellow as Moonlight 


and that soft, rich, smooth, mellowness that distin- 


“= CASCADE 


PURE WHISKY 


comes from the ripe, carefully selected grain—infinite 
care in distilling, absolute purity and proper aging. 
Cascade is a genuine sour mash. 


GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers 


NASHVILLE TENN 
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M' 
A Soldier of the Common Good a * 
— years ago a magazine writer, in et 
an article on newspapers, alluded to a But | 
publisher and editor identified with “‘yel- cerit} 
low” journalism as one who gratified his serva 
true personal inclinations, when the last his a 
edition had gone to press, by pursuing the made 
study of American poetry. This unidenti- sumn 
fied singular-dual personality, we have desir 
now discovered, abides in the form of towa 
Charles Edward Russell, who long ago equa 
laid aside the megaphone as a medium of ciety 
communication with the public, to speak, what 
with modulated tones, in the forum of the as a 
magazines. a sul 
Mr. Russell would himself be the last cite 
man to say that he had a message to de- forti! 
liver; even for us to suggest that he had a tiren 
mission would be to invite from him a de- Tru: 
precatory gesture. But that he pursues a body 
purpose, and a high one, with a devotion Com 


that excludes all other forms of remunera- 


. ° tive activity, is undeniable. His “‘Soldiers ( 
Into Active, Healthy Vim i te Gels Sl eal een D 









































Are you easily excited—high strung? Do morbid, unpleasant thoughts bother pcg of the social structures in England, no a 
you—are they sapping your mind of the force and vim so essential to life’s Germany, France, Switzerland, India, imp< 
success? The trouble is—your NERVES. Your vital forces are being wasted. j Australia and New Zealand—was an in- ure | 
This marvelous telephone system of your body has gotten beyond control. forming and thoroughly readable array of We 
Precautionary steps must be taken at once or you will be rendered unfit for the | ican aia Neclliee tee wieniinin of Mane. A 
serious duties of life. At this dangerous period you will find WE SEOUER SENS ae See a Sw) soci 
body’s Magazine. Mr. Russell is a socialist, wide 
and his critics, who do not invariably set then 
“aA he, (ac an example of moderation, delight in ful | 
assailing his opinions and his treatment of any 
T eB st i ic certain themes. It may be said emphat- have 
hi es on ically that he is not likely to be called upon at a 
because it combines the quieting and tonic effects of the choicest (ule | _ to contribute to the columns of The Times gray 
HOPS wth the nutritive and digestive elements of rich barley MALT. | or The Evening Post, or even to deliver wor 
The HOPS have a soothing effect upon the nerves, inducing mental the Fourth of July oration in Davenport, mea 
peace and refreshing rest. The pure extract of barley MALT is rich lowa—where he was born. Yet we have he 
in nourishment. Being in predigested form, it is easily assimi- : ays » ete Ppt ble YI 
lated and the impaired nerve forces are quickly strengthened. behind us some weight of respectable 
Pabst Extract, The ‘‘Best’’ Tonic, being a predigested liquid food, is wel- authority when we say that American in- 
comed by the weakest stomach. It relieves insomnia, conquers dyspep- stitutions (perfect as they are) and Amer- | 
sia, strengthens the weak, builds up the overworked, helps the anaemic, : . : : ae ae ( fect as D 
feeds the nerves, assists nursing mothers and invigorates old age. TE) ican customs and tendencies (perfect as 
At All Druggists—Insist upon it being Pabst we mean to make them) are not to be dat 
Booklet and Picture, ‘Baby's First Adventure,” sent free on request. ac |P> maintained and strengthened by the sim- the 
PABST EXTRACT CO., DEPT. 12, MILWAUKEE, WIS. = hi ple, patriotic expedient of rising to our full kno 
' | height, with uncovered heads, when the ma\ 
café band plays ‘‘The Star Spangled Ban- are 
ner”; and that there are things which ceal 
ee nn — —_ must be shouted from the house-tops. The 
* * * wea 
FOR THE BETTER ACCOMMODATION OF THEIR CUSTOMERS R. RUSSELL, four years ago, had sup 
sought the retirement of a quiet town attic 
M O R E N ‘Ga ( O in Illinois. There he labored at his ease on nou 
. two books that had long occupied his op- our 
Pp riv ate Wi ne M ere h ants portunities for research: “Thomas Chat- libr 
| terton,’’ and a work on Swinburne in his libr 
ANNOUNCE THEIR REMOVAL TO THEIR NEW BUILDING relation to musical expression. The Chat TOO 
terton book (a vindication not unrelated eve! 
3 EAST 42d STREET, NEW YORK | to the spirit of democracy) has just been abs 
| issued by a New York publisher, in the anc 
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usual way. “The Swinburne book,” Mr. 
Russell admits, ingenuously, “I must pub- 
lish at my own expense, as of course no- 
body will read yg 
* * * 

R. RUSSELL, it may be inferred 

(though a member of the Authors 
Club, and, therefore, “proper to litera- 
ture”), does not take himself too seriously. 
But he is intensely serious—with a sin- 
cerity, we believe, born of experience, ob- 
servation, sympathy and conviction—in 
his attitude toward that which he has 
made his chief work in life. This may be 
summed up in a sentence as expressing the 
desire to do what may lie within him 
toward promoting true democracy and 
equalizing the inequalities of modern so- 
ciety. The springs of his purpose rest in 
what he saw, many years ago, in his work 
as a newspaper reporter—particularly in 
a subsequent investigation of the anthra- 
cite coal industry. That purpose was 
fortified when, on emerging from his re- 
tirement in Illinois, he attacked the Beef 
Trust, through the Herald, and, in Every- 
body’s, turned the light on the Private Car 
Companies. 

* * . 

OES all this seem a great deal to say 

about a man who protests that he has 
no audience, that he is a person of little 
importance, and that he gets more pleas- 
ure out of orchestral music than politics? 
We hold no brief for Mr. Russell as a 
socialist. We do not even profess that 
wide and profound knowledge of his 
themes which any one may gain by a faith- 
ful perusal of the editorial pages of almost 
any one of our daily newspapers. What we 
have said is really no praise of Mr. Russell 
at all. It is merely some superficial para- 
graphs about a man who has found his 
work—such as it is—who loves it, and who 
means to hammer away at it, unfettered 
by policies and the editorial ties that bind. 


Eleemosynary 


O YOU work for a living? If so, do 
you expect to be laid off by the pre- 
datory corporation that employs you? If 
the ‘‘wolf” came to your door, would you 
know how to catch it with your hands; or 
may you be in want this winter? These 
are no idle questions; neither do they con- 
ceal the advertisement of a_ best-seller. 
They are asked in all sympathy. Any 
weakling out of work, and with a family to 
support, who will supply us with the proper 
affidavits that he is imperfectly clothed or 
nourished, will be given, without charge, 
our latest revised list of the Carnegie 
libraries throughout the country. These 
libraries are equipped with warm reading- 
rooms, where many poor taxpayers may 
even now be seen, reading and dozing, and 
absorbing mental fat from the newspapers 
and magazines. It is a libel, which we 





* FRANKLIN 


The less dead weight a 
motor-car has, the more 
real work it can do. 


It is because Franklins have no unnecessary weight to lug 
that the power can do what it ought to do—carry passengers 
and climb and go. 


Take the S-epassenger Franklin Type D for example. It weighs 2200 pounds. 
The average 5-passenger automobile weighs fully a third more; and it takes 37 horse- 
power to st the work that Type D does with 28 horse- -power. The Franklin six- 
cylinder, 7-passenger Type H weighs 2600 pounds. Other six-cylinder, 7-passenger 
machines average about 4000 pounds. Think what a difference this makes in gasoline 
used and tires worn out—to say nothing of comfort. 


There’s no question of strength. There are no stronger 
automobiles than Franklins. And Franklins have no plumbing 
system. All that weight is saved. 

The Franklin laminated wood-frame is lighter than the 
ordinary steel frame; yet it is stronger; and it makes much 
easier riding. 

If there’s one most important question about an auto- 
mobile it’s the weight question. Before you buy any auto- 
mobile you ought to see it weighed—with your own eyes. 


Write for catalogue No. 22 of Franklin models. 


H H FRANKLIN MFG CO Syracuse N Y 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Six-cylinder 
Touring-car 
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| English Motor Tours 


Member of Historic Society personally drives parties 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of aye a . 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. ‘places visited and explained. For terms write Box 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. No. 242, T. B. Browne’s Advertising Office, 163 Queea 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers Victoria Street, London, England. 


| 
| on private tours arranged as to scenery and places of 
| interest to suit his clients; interesting and historic 
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60 H. P. MOTOR 


TheLocomobile Company of America 


Bridgeport ,Conn. 
Branches 


NEW YORK - PHIIADELPHIA - CHICAGO- BOSTON 





























EXTRA DRY. 


AMPAGNE 


Our vineyards are the 
oldest in America. Culti- 
vation of nearly one 
hundred years has given 
the soil the elements to 
to produce the finest 
quality—rich, deli- 
cately flavored—Cham- 
pagne grape. 

Great Western was 
recognized by Paris- 
ians and awarded 
a gold medal at 
Paris. 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO. 

Sole Makers 
RHEIMS, N. Y. 

































“Off Agin, On Agin, 
Gone Agin”—in Less 


Than a Minute 


You can take off the Goodyear 
Detachable Auto-Tire with the 
Goodyear Universal Rim— or 
put it on—in less than sixty 
seconds by the watch, and you 
won't need any special tools. 
With your fingers take off the 
valve cap, then remove the 
valve nut with an ordinary 
wrench—push the valve 
stem up into the tire as 
shown in the cut—pul] off the 
locking ring and outer flange 
—then slide tire off. Put it 
back the same way. No pry- 
ing, no wedging, no work. 
The Goodyear Universal 
Rim will take any other 
a Sone eaaree. = 
etachable, as wel! as the 
Goodyear Tire. It banishes all tire troubles. The 


Auto-Tire on 
(j0ODSYEAR Universal Rim 


can’t rim-cut—can't creep—can't develop mud boils or sand 
blisters. There are reasons. Write for our booklet. *‘How to 
Select an Auto-Tire.’’ It answers al] the ‘‘whys’’ by pictures 
and full description. Call at any one of our branches or 
agencies in the following cities, or at our factory. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Wayne Street, Akron, Ohio 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 

Boston, 261 Dartmouth St. ; New York, 64th Street and Broad- 
way ; Chicago, 82-84 Michigan Ave. ; Cincinnati, 317 E. 5th St.; 
Buffalo, 719 Main St.; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan St. ; Los An- 
geles, 932 S. Main St. ; Pittsburg, 5988 Center Ave. ; San Fran- 
cisco, 506 Golden Gate Ave. ; Denver; Detroit, 251 Jefferson Ave. ; 
Philadelphia, 1404 Ridge Ave. ; Cleveland, 326 Frankfort Ave., 
N.W. ; Seattle, 2001 Second Ave.; Omaha, 2010 Farnam St. 






























CLARK’S 
40 Tours to Europe 


MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND 
ATTRACTIVE EVER OFFERED 


First Departure, April 18, 55 Days, $475 


FRANK C. CLARK 


NEW YORK 


Times Building, ° ‘. e 






















MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen’s 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you, Itis 
3 Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
YY many skin diseases often contracted. 

A positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
and Sunbarn, and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all 
odor of perspiration, Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

















cannot too vigorously set aright, that the 
perusal of fiction is the chief aim of those 
persons who profit by Mr. Carnegie’s 
philanthropy. We can testify, from per- 
sonal observation, that many frequenters 
of his libraries go there to keep warm— 
perchance to sleep. It is gratifying to 
realize that the saloons are not the only 
refuge for the unemployed, and we be- 
lieve that the attendance at the libraries 
this winter will show an encouraging 
increase. 


Enforce the Law 
LITERARY contemporary, widely 
circulated on the seats of the subway, 

surface and elevated railway cars, ie- 
marks that there isn’t much to say to the 
ignorant and the careless, but that “the 
literary anarchist and the literary oligarch 
should alike be told that he is a person in- 
tolerable. Law is still law, even if it be 
only custom, and the wanton defiance of 
it by the George Ades, the Wallace Irwins, 
the Whitmans and the Brownings is a wil- 
ful and perverse offense against society.” 

Heaven knows we have, time and time 
again, endeavored to put Browning in his 
place, but somehow or other, he won't 
‘stay put.” Perhaps we have not been 
dogmatic enough; it takes a firm hand to 
do these things, and our own weak inclina- 
tion is to compromise—or to trust to the 
tooth of Time, and let it go at that. As for 
Whitman, we have never been able to 
classify him with anything like assured 
finality ; he will wobble around—now as a 
genius with a message, and now as a dod- 
dering idiot who has no more respect for 
decency than for dactyls. We kiss the 
competent hand whose owner has the 
courage of his category, and gives the 
rogues the order of march as they file by 
in a sort of literary lockstep—lo! Ade, 
Irwin, Whitman, Browning. 

* * * 

HERE are others, too. This category 

habit is catching; we itch to scribble 
off a few—but the edition is going to press, 
and the pressure of advertising forbids. 
To the indictment of the quartet as it 
stands, we would interpose but one objec- 
tion. For all we know to the contrary, the 
learned advocate’s use of the plural may 
be justified in re ‘‘the Whitmans and the 
Brownings.” Mind you, we don’t actually 
take exception to it. We only raise the 
question, because we really haven’t time— 
as you may infer from our apostrophes— 
to read all the magazines. There may even 
be a welter of Wallace Irwins; we have 
sometimes suspected as much. But, Golly 
Moses! man, didn’t you really know there 
was only one George Ade? 

Perhaps, too, being of an amiable nature 
at heart, we would suggest a milder 
epithet than “intolerable.” It is such a 

i lata wanton. Wé 
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Som. IO 
, that the ourselves never apply it to any person or cot flmerica 
n of those thing. It may be a false sense of delicacy, rath 
amegie’s but, indeed, we never do—never since we 5D 
from per- heard the little girl’s account of Achilles: 
equenters “His mother dipped him in the stinks, and 
) warm— he became intolerable.’ | 
2 es The Brutality of Critics | 
d we be. RITISH literary criticism is not so 
libraries brutally blunt as in the old days when -.. 
couraging the Quarterly killed Keats, and Byron | ur _-¥ 





belabored Bob Southey; but there are ah al 
times when it would seem that its studied 


politeness is a strain, and that it longs for 


















































































y, widely the vigorous exercise of the cudgel. It was 
> subway, not long ago that the essayist, Arthur C. 
cars, ie- Benson, resented Randal Charlton’s sug- 
ay to the gestion that Mr. Benson wrote his essays 
hat “the “with a yard measure””—a remark which 
’ oligarch (as Mr. Benson pointed out) would never 
erson in- have been made orally, face to face, at the 
1 if it be club, The genial Mr. Birrell has subse- N the same sense that vou rightly re- 
fiance of quently been moved to deplore the bile and : Me : 
e Irwing spleen mingled with wit, and, if possible, gard your apparel as more than cloth- 
is a wil- garnished with brains, which are ‘‘ popular ing, and your rugs as more than floor 
ociety.” ingredients” in a review, and are ‘‘certain A OR: I RN ea MORRIS COUNTY COUNTRY CLUB 
and time to give pain to somebody.” aie sll y i y fl a 
ng in his * * * vehicles as more than mere objects of utility. 
ne won't T IS an age of kind-heartedness and . ne Soe : 
anil . In no way can an owner so clearly show his discrimination 
not been sensitiveness to suffering, when men are - ; ; : 
hand to so intent on ameliorating the condition of and stamp his personality upon his stable as by the choice of 
: inclina- their fellows that they will amass great Studebaker vehicles, harness, and stable accessories. 
st to the fortunes at any cost, in order to redistribute 
As for the money in charity. The principle is Studebaker prestige is due to no caprice of fashion, but to fifty 
able to open to some objections; but the impulse mucatius wees eof snuseciation 
assured of kindness is apparent. Tolerance, ene ele apy ; - a ‘ 
noW asa charity, good-will are in the air, and are Studebaker style is authoritative— 
s a dod- not without their effect on literary criti the Studebaker matchless construc- 
spect for cism, Yet one cannot help thinking, with . a atalh . 
kiss the Mr. Benson and Mr. Birrell in mind, that tion and finish a matter of common 
has the the British have not wholly outgrown the | knowledge. 
ives the “rough touch, peculiarly English,” which | 
y yt ha discovered in Macaulay, who “when | STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 
! Ade ne strikes, knocks ma.” ee . : 
: ¥ ~ — — a Largest Vehicle Manufacturers in the World 
ERE in the United States, where book SOUTH BEND, IND. ALL-CURTAIN STATION WAGON 
° ‘ ‘ Ss: 
‘ reviewers are amiable to the point of REPOSITORIS : 
-ategory P a “ spe gsmoucton | NEW YORK CITY—Studebaker Bros. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Studebaker SEATTLE, WASH.—Studebaker Bros. Co., 
scribble simply ignoring books which they cannot | Co. of New York, Broadway and 48th Bros. Co. of California, Market and Northwest, 308 1st Avenue, S 
10 press conscientiously praise, literary criticism is in Sn gS edit tank CITY, UTAR< Stud ee 
f rbids. inclined to over-toleration. ‘‘ Always write CHICAGO, ILL.—Studebaker Bros. Mfg. baker Bros. Co, of Utah, 157 and 15 “— s 4 coe 1 Blake — — 
Torbids . * ere: | Co., 378 and 388 Wabash Avenue. State Street. se : 
gene | like a gentleman,” counseled Prof. Brander _| eg 0 Rg gent aes Ae 300 TEXA b M 
Wes © ,r vearse . | KANSAS CITY, M¢ ).—Studebaker Bros. Co., North >st 330 6«6and 330 East DAL LAS, XAS—Studebaker Bros. Mfg 
e objec- Matthew S, a good many years ago, and | Mfg. Co., 13th and Hickory a. a Street Co., 317 and 319 Elm Street 
ary, the who shall say that the counsel has made 
aly, ° o.* * an 
al may mollycoddles of our critics? But Mr. —_ 
\ Benson has found it otherwise in England 
and the : : ‘ ‘ a ? 
ctually and the suggestion he is reported to have ZEROLENE Keep Your Spark Plugs Clean 
ise th put forward as an aid to the amenities— ZEROLENE, the non-carbonizing oil, ends all the troubles of carbon, 
use the a a frost and friction in gasoline engine lubrication. Gives perfect lub- 
time— namely, that critics and authors should rication in any gasoline engine, regardless of type or temperature. 
yphes— become acquainted with one another per- This oil is produced in only one place. 
av even sonally—is entitled to respectful con- Auto- 
fe have sideration. “Don’t you hate that man?” | . a 
Golly some one asked Walt Whitman. ‘ Hate Lubricating 
: him ?” echoed Walt. ‘“‘Why, I know him!” 
w there er | leaves practically no carbon deposit, and “works” with absolute uniformity 
* * ig | in zero weather or midsummer heat. Put up in sealed cans with patent spout 
- . ‘ | that prevents can being refilled. Remember the label shown in cut, and the 
nature UCH 1S the moral influence of personal | non-refilling feature which prevents substitution of inferior oils. ZeROLENE 
; : ° is also put up in barrels for the garage trade, Sold by dealers everywhere. 
milder intercourse. What might not happen STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
such a if Miss Marie Corelli would abstain from (Incorporated) 


Ve scolding at her critics, and give them an 


an. 


























ERICA. 


The Michelin Com- 


pressed Tread type 
is the latest achieve- 
ment in tire making. It 
gives the greatest value 
ever offered indurability, 
reliability, tire economy 
andsatisfaction. Itismade 
by Michelin only and gives, 
in addition to its exclusive 
features, all those points of 
superiority which have 
made Michelins admittedly 
the tire standard of the 
world. 


The Compressed Tread is markedly V 
shaped. When mounted on a rim and the inner 
tube inflated the rubber on the tread of the en- 
velope is compressed instead of being distended 
as in other types of tires. This compression 
presents greatly added resistence to wear and 
to puncture, highly increasing the durability 
and consequent economy of the tire. While 
cuts in an ordinary round tread envelope tend 
to open and admit water and gravel, the com- 
pressed tread strongly rejects the admittance of 
any foreign substance in addition to rendering 
the tire much less liable to cuts and other road 
injuries. 








Compressed Treads 


WON at SAVANNAH 


March 19th Isotta Car, 342 miles ; 
Average speed 53.8 miles per hour 


WON WORLD’S RECORD 
100 MILES at ORMOND 


March 5th, average speed 82.16 miles per hour 
Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, N.J., U.S.A. 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
1763 Broadway 895 Boylston Street 1344 Michigan Avenue 


























Evans’ Ale 


N the brewing of EVANS’ ALE an original path is followed, 
and the result is as near perfection as can be attained in ale making. 
Besides there’s the Bretwery bottling. 


Restaurants, Cafes, Oyster Houses and Dealers. 








afternoon tea? How much better would it 
have been if Bernard Shaw, instead of 
rudely asking, in the Saturday Review, 
‘Who is Hall Caine?” had taken the 
Manxman into a corner and put his 
question privately. Mr. Caine would 
certainly have told him. “TI will roar you 
as gently as any sucking dove,” says that 
nature-faker, Ibid., in Bartlett’s master- 
piece. Let Ibid. and his assailants talk it 
over at the club, instead of heaving verbal 
half-bricks (sometimes but half-baked) in 
the ten-cent magazines. 

In time there might come to be a code, 
agreed upon by literary critics generally, 
which would relegate all harsh and offen- 
sive epithets and figures of speech to the 
lower plane of dramatic criticism, whose 
practitioners cannot be expected in the 
present state of the drama to write always 
with polite circumlocution. With such a 
code no book reviewer would think for a 
moment of referring to a popular essayist 
as a “‘literary stiff,’ when he means to 
imply that the author’s ideas lack a certain 
vitality. Nor would he refer to a murderer 
of the King’s English as one who bears 
the hall-mark of Caine on his brow. By 
all means, let the British critics and the 
criticized get together oe ee 

Limericks and Sonnets 

HE craze for supplying the best line 

for an incomplete limerick has reached 
these shores from London—which is ever 
alert in leading a new literary movement— 
and has spread to Boston, where a Sunday 
newspaper has appointed Sam Walter 
Foss, the bard of Beacon Hill, as the arbiter 
in its weekly award of a $100 prize. To 
judge by some current examples of the 
task set and the responses thereto, the 
world’s worst literature will be vastly 
enriched. 

It is an idea which offers interesting pos- 
sibilities, and we are delighted to learn that 
the editor of a leading New York magazine 
has adapted it to higher poetic purposes. 
Henceforth The Aeon, which has always 
made a specialty of the sonnet, will print 
this Petrarchian form of verse, with the last 
line of the octette and the sextette, respec- 
tively, missing. It has long been a subject 
of bitter complaint by readers that the 
magazine sonnet is prone to be a song with- 
out sense; and it is in deference to such 
criticism that the editor has devised this 
plan, whereby it is confidently expected 
that among the ten thousand or more lines 
to be contributed in competition, to supply 
the hiatus, at least two will contain an idea, 
and may even perhaps pass as poetry. 
No prize in actual money will be awarded, 
as it is felt that the inestimable distinction 
of writing for The Aeon is in itself a reward 
that few may hope to gain; but the winners 
will be entitled, for life, to send contri- 
butions weighing less than twc pounds to 
The Aeon without enclosing return postage. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
C. & K. 


Easter Hats for Men 
NAPP-FELT 


hats reflect the 
taste, individ~ 
ua l it yan d 
judgment of the 
men who wear 
them —a distinct 
advantage over the “take- 
that-or-nothing method, 


KNAPP-FELT De Luxe hats 

are Six Dollars— Knapp-Felts 

are Four Dollars, everywhere. 
Write for The Hatman™ 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
BROADWAY AT THIRTEENTH ST.,. NEW YORI 











ow Many Trips 
to the 
Laundry? 


COUNTRY CLUB 
Made in 3 Heights 
No. 1 17% 
No. 2 2 1 8 

. 3 2 3 8 
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can get 
good strong 
)hand made 
collars at two 
for a quarter-- 
with perfect style and fit. But you 
must remember to ask for 


Z5¢ 


The best men’s shops almost every- 
where sell Corliss Coon-Collars. If not 
willingly supplied send us 25c. for any 
two collars you would like to try. 


We want tosend you our style book 


showing all the latest shapes. Free on 
request. 
Corliss, Coon & Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Dept. J 





M. JOHNSON-BROWN & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


OBJECTS OF ART 
No. 17 West 31st St., New York 
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For our own part, we are always glad to 
say a good word for the sonnet. It is true 
that Shakespeare (if it was Shakespeare) 
debauched its perfect Italian form, and 
that Milton employed it to carry a burden 
it was not meant to bear. Yet neither of 
these poets amplified it, and it still pos- 
sesses that intrinsic merit extolled by a 
college poet in the quatrain (we quote from 
memory): 

Scorn not the sonnet! ye who cannot soar, 

Nor say the poet blundered. 

He kept it down to fourteen lines—no more; 

He might have writ a hundred. 


WEIR MITCHELL, LL.D., Har- 
¢ vard, the seer who made Philadelphia 
famous by utilizing its natural advantages 
as a rest cure, professes medicine and prac- 
tices literature with equal proficiency and 
profit. He would rather inscribe a poem 
than prescribe a pill, and takes more pride 
in creating a romance than in curing Cat 
Fear. His prescriptions are models of sim- 
ple, sententious prose, and when carefully 
compounded and taken as directed have 
been known to make a Philadelphian talk 
with an accent that did not betray his 
place of residence. 

At a time of life when most men are 
either laurel-crowned or incurably bald, 
Dr. Mitchell became the victim of a 
malady that had been latent in his system 
for many years. Physicians called in con- 
sultation, shook their heads and whispered, 
““Cacoethes scribendi”’ ; and their diagnosis 
was speedily confirmed. An incipient mild 
rash in the ‘‘Roland Blake” stage of the 
disease, it soon developed all the char- 
acteristics of a literary eruption. With 
“Hugh Wynne” the symptoms became 
unmistakable, and ever since, the malady 
has been allowed to run its course. It will 
thus be observed that when Dr. Osler dis- 
covered that ossification occurs at forty, 
he overlooked his distinguished neighbor. 
It was at this tender age that Dr. Mitchell 
was just beginning to believe he could 
write if he were able to spare the time from 
his medical practice, and some twenty 
years later, in the leisurely fashion of the 
Philadelphian, that he took to literary 
tasks as a steady recreation. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes long ago pro- 
nounced Dr. Mitchell ‘‘a man of genius.” 
Since then he has come to be generally 
recognized as the foremost neurologist that 
a nation of neurasthenics has produced; 
but he cannot get over the trick of writing 
nervous English. 

He believes in massage for the masses, 
and has taken an active part in the Swedish 
movement for good physical government. 


“Lest We Forget” 


WORK containing a mass of valuable 
information, but not in the least ex- 
citing or much read, is published by the 
United States Government. It is known as 














Quality 
Writing 
Paper 


The word Quality in its broadest 
sense is descriptive of Whiting 
Papers. 

Quality meaning excellence of 
texture and finish. 

Quality meaning rightness of 
form, style, and size. 

Quality meaning distinctiveness 
and elegance. 


WHITING 


Papers 


appropriate for every form ot corre- 
spondence are to be had in a large 
variety of surfaces and textures. 

That their superiority is recog- 
nized is shown by the enormous 
output of 50 tons a day. 


When you think of writing, 
Think of WHITING. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


148-150-152 Duane St., New York 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 








SEND 25 CENTS FOR 


“Les Modeles Parisiens” 
PARISIAN FASHION JOURNAL 


FOR 


LADIES’ DRESSMAKING 
AND TAILORING 


S. REINACH 


23 West 23d Street 





NEW YORK 


This Trade-mark on every box 














The Standard of J oN 
Corset Fashion ee 
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give individual | 
figure poise while 
creating a type of 
form in exact 
harmony with | 
0 Peg 
the season’s fig- | 
ure mode. Slen- | 
derness is the fig- | 
ure style keynote | 
sounded by Paris 
this season—A 
Redfern models 
the form to 
meet this figure 
demand -— the 
long hip lines and 
the flat back— 
the contour ef- 
fecting slender- | 
ness. | 
Redfern 
Modelsareboned 
with selected 
Arctic Whale- 
bone, curving to 
the form, yet 
retaining its 
power to shape 
the fashionable 
4 oNis) «=contour. 
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Rubber Button Hose Sup- 
porters—all metal parts 
= guaranteed not to rust. 

~ Specially fitted at all high- 
class shops. Priced from 
$15.00 down to $3.50 per 
pair, according to materials. 





The Warner Brothers Company, New York, 


Chicago, Oakland 














DELICIOUS 


MILK CHOCOLATE, 


POSITIVELY THE BEST & PUREST MADE. 
PACKED IN LARGE & SMALL CAKES, 
CROQUETTES, MINIATURE MILK CANS & PAILS, STICKS 84 


© UNEQUALLED 
Yuma COCOA 


QUALITY & FLAVOR STAND UNAPPROACHED, 
¥ & ¥2 Ib. TIN CANISTERS. 














(PINK WRAPPER) 


\ VANILLA CHOCOLATE 


OF ACKNOWLEDGED SUPERIORITY. 
Vg, V4 & ¥2 Ib. CAKES. 














SOLD AT OUR STORES & CY GROCERS EVERYWHERE ~O) 





the ‘Census Reports.” If you will look 
into this publication you will discover how 
very great a country we have—a soil 


scarcely scratched, wealth unimaginable, 
a population so small that there is less than 
one person to a square mile in many 
sections and one single State could hand- 
somely support the entire aggregate, and 
various other facts which ought to make 
your bosom swell with pride if you are a 
citizen. But before you burst from over- 
exultation look over some other pages and 
you will find that there are nearly 2,500,000 
illiterates, or over 3 per cent. of the popu- 
lation unable to read and write in a country 
where education is free! Mostly foreigners, 
of course? Bless you, no! Over 75 per- 
cent. of them are native whites! 

Also, you will find that in this land 
“flowing with milk and honey” there are 
over 170,000 persons in almshouses! Cer- 
tainly, these must be mostly foreigners ? 
Another mistake; 57 per cent. of them are 
native-born white! 

But this is only part of the truth. The 
constant number of ‘“‘outdoor poor” 
averages 250,000 people—mostly native- 
born Americans also. Adding to the 
almshouse poor the insane supported in 
asylums and hospitals and the ‘indoor 
poor” supported in establishments other 
than these, we discover that the constant 
average number of paupers in our “‘op- 
portunity-for-everybody” country is over 
800,c00o—1 per cent. of the entire popula- 
tion—and constantly increasing! 

But even this is not the whole story. 
How many paupers in the course of the 
year are represented by the single pauper 
who appears in the statistics? It is as two 
is to one—but a little less than in ‘‘aristo- 
cratic” England! The proud city of New 
York requires two pauper cemeteries 
‘*Potter’s Field”’—and it is estimated that 
one-fifth of the population die without 
leaving means sufficient to bury them! 

Looking further into these ‘‘Census 
Reports” which ‘give us away” so un- 
blushingly, we find in our prisons 100,000 
persons, New York alone contributing 
nearly 13,000. Mainly foreigners, we say 
again; but the unsentimental figures record 
41,000 native white to 13,000 foreign-born 
white! However, when we compare the 
pauperism with the crime the latter ap- 
pears surprisingly little. ‘‘Poor, but 
honest”? assumes an air of truth. Never- 
theless, there are 8,ooo persons annually 
charged with homicide, and we only 
“lynch” on an annual average 96 and 
legally execute 140. These latter are by 
way of example, but people with homicidal 
ideas do not seem to profit thereby, as the 
figures increase instead of decrease. 

This reading is not made any more 
cheerful by discovering that the insane, 
who numbered 106,000 in 1890, now 
number 160,000 (Russia having only half 
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If You Believed 


that couvrow sows would double 
| the impressiveness of your | 
stationery at an extra cost 
of a few cents only a day— 
Wouldn’t you use covron 
sows in preference to any 
| other paper? 


CQUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


|in spite of its impressiveness, 
its superior toughness, strength | 
and beauty, costs but = of a 
cent more per sheet than or- 
dinary paper. 


Notice in your mail the stand- 





| ing of the people who use 
COUPON wowa—representative busi- | 
ness houses, all of them—peo- 

| ple who take pride in themselves 
and their product. 
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WE ASK YOU 
to send to-day for samples of this superb 
paper in all colors, and prove for your- 
self the advisability of using it. Please 
use your present letterhead in requesting 
samples. 





AMERICAN WRITING PAPER Co. 
Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Paper in the 
World. 29 Mills 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Summer 


Naval 
School 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 







The most 
beneficial summer 
outing ever devised for boys. 
Instruction in sailing, rowing 












and seamanship is give n in 
U . S. Navy cutters. Lessons 
in eswimming, danc ing, and 
boxing. Tutoringin any study. 
A_ week’s cruise on the Great 
Lakes, from Chicago to Buffalo 
and return, and a visit to Niagara a feature 
this season. For illustrated catalog address 
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that number!), and the number of insane 
hospitals has more than doubled; while in 
ten years the number of feeble-minded has 
more than trebled, 58 per cent. of those in 
institutions being under twenty years of 
age and 85 per cent. under thirty, three- 
fifths being epileptics. But banish the 
thought that we should regulate freedom 
of marriage. Individual liberty must not 
be curtailed or what will become of the 
Constitution and the Eagle? Everybody 
in the United States is surely happy, 
though it is true, according to this census— 
or senseless—publication that more than 
six thousand citizens commit suicide an- 
nually—is there anything that we cannot 
go a monarchy several better in ?—and in 
seven cities alone, to wit, New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, 
Indianapolis and Omaha, there have been 
granted in ten years over 41,000 divorces! 

Still we can be proud of our railroads. 
They only kill 10,000 people a year and 
only injure 100,000. 

And we only consume two billion gallons 
of liquor annually, with but 10,000 saloons 
in New York and 7,800 in Chicago. 
Evidently some of us do retire sober. But 
prohibition! Think of destroying ‘‘ vested 
interests” and of the bartenders and 
others engaged in the cheerful business of 
intoxicating us who would be thrown out 
of employment! Is it not plain that we 
have a sufficiency of paupers? Let not our 
glorious liberty—especially to get drunk 
and help support courts and jails and 
almshouses and insane hospitals—be cur- 
tailed! 

And please be good enough to remember 
after you have read this tribute to pros- 
perity that you must not breathe a word 
derogatory of our civilization lest you be 
branded as a Socialist or Anarchist! It is 
perfectly lovely—even if over go per cent. 
of us are living from hand to mouth, un- 
certain whether we shall be employed to- 
morrow or not, be housed or in the street, 
feast or starve, and the other 1o per cent. 
stand a chance of becoming paupers ere 
they take leave of the world. 

Henry Waldorj Francis. 


WISE little book, exceedingly well 

written out of long experience and 
abundant practical knowledge, is ‘“‘The 
Good Neighbor in the Modern City,” by 
Mary E. Richmond, of Philadelphia. 
(Lippincott). It tells, as the title indicates, 
what is our duty to our neighbor in a city, 
and how we are to go about doing it. It is 
the most interesting book we ever saw on 
the subject, and the sanest and most 
helpful. 
“ T WANT you to write me a play.” 

“What sort of a play ?” 

“Well, we have seventeen specialties. Get 

me up enough. stuff to wedge ’em apart.” 
—Pick Me Up. 
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HE floodgates of forgotten memories opened wide—deep chords that have 


long been silent wakening to life again—old dreams revived, old longings, 
old desires—the joys and friendships, loves and hopes of youth returned 
to thrill, enchant, inspire—some long-forgotten strain of music, playing through 
the fairy fingers of the ANGELUS, just as you heard it then, recalls the old 


scenes, one by one, imparting to each the softer charm that only the years can give. 


Think how delightful it is to have at your command 
an unlimited store of your favorite pieces—to hear or 
play them for yourself whenever the fancy takes you. 
With the ANGELUS, the first and most artistic 
piano-player, in your home, you have a practically in- 
exhaustible choice cf music of every kind—the sweet 
old melodies of earlier days, the operas old and new, 
the “song hits” of the latest plays, classics and semi- 
classics, dances—no matter what particular class of 
music you prefer, in your ANGELUS library you can 
always find the selections to satisfy your every mood 
or wish. 


To appreciate the marvelous possibilities the ANGE- 
LUS presents in the way of artistic musical expression 
you must acquaint yourself with the ingenious expression 
devices with which it is equipped. The Melodant em- 
phasizes the melody notes and softens the accompaniment; 
the Phrasing Lever gives perfect control of the minutest 
changes in tempo; the Diaphragm Pneumatics produce 
the soft, delicate touch of human fingers; the Melody 
Buttons accent in base or treble—these patented and 
exclusive devices of the ANGELUS embody every 
adequate means for playing with an expertness which 
otherwise can only be acquired in years of tedious study. 


The ANGELUS in the form of a smaff portable cabinet will play any make or style of piano. Or 
if you prefer the piano and the means of playing it in one complete instrument, there is the Angelus- 
Piano, the Emerson-Angelus and the Knabe-Angelus, each the standard instrument of its class. 


Don’t make the mistake of buying either a piano or piano-player until you have heard the ANGELUS instru- 
ments. Write to-day for free ANGELUS booklet and name of nearest representative. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Established 1876 


Regent House, Regent Street, LONDON. 














Copyright 1907 by Lire Pup, Co. 
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Our $750 Prize Drawing 


PON receipt of your subscription for one 
year, at our regular rate of Five Dollars, 
we will send you, with LIFE’S compliments, a 
special photogravure reproduction, 12 x 8 inches 
in size, on plate paper 22 x 18 inches, of Mr. 
Malcolm Stewart's prize drawing, “Hope 
Springs Eternal in the Human Breast,’’ miniature 
of which is shown herewith. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West Thirty-first Street, New York 


Canadian Subscription. $5.52 Foreign Subscription, $6.04 



































40-60 De Luanay- 
Belleville with Salon 
Limousine, by 
Brewster & Co. 









All styles of automobile bodies are shown on our floors—bodies ready for mount- 
ing and also mounted on the best makes of imported chassis. 

We do this work in wood only, which our experience has shown to be better for 
the purpose than metal, and considerably lighter in weight. We produce only distinctive 
designs, or build fror 1 suggestions made by the owner to meet his own requirements. 

Our engine and body repair work is of the highest class only, and is done in min- 


imum time. 
Brewster & Co. 


Broadway and 47th Street 





New York City | 


“VIYELLA’ 


REG’D 


FLANNEL 
New Spring Designs for 1908 


IN 





| Plaids! Stripes! Solid Colours! 


| FOR 


| 





Shirt Waists, Shirt Waist Suits, Dressing Sacks 
and Children’s Garments, Men’s Golfing 
| Shirts, Pajamas, Etc. 


“VIYELLA” can be obtained at the leading Dry 
Goods Stores and Men’s Furnishers 


DOES NOT SHRINK 
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STYLE, NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“ME The Name is stamped on 


every loop—Be sure it’s there 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk soc., Cotton 25c 
Mailed on receipt of price 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Insist on Having the Genuine Refuse All Substitutes 
ASK FOR OUR NEW “NEEDRAW” BOSTON GARTER 










The second look is what gives an advantage 
with the busy man. Among a dozen letters of about 
the same import, the one that is looked at a second 
time, and laid on the end of the desk by itself, is likely 
to be the eye-pleasing one which is written on a 
handsome letterhead of 


The standard paper for business stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


| “Look for this Water Mark” 

| ‘Why did you select that one from the lot?’ asked 
‘a partner, when precisely this happened. “I don't 
know,” was the honest reply; “I suppose it was 
because the general look of it pleased me.” When 
the reasons are balanced, decision is made on im- 
pulse. 


That it pays always to ure Orv Hampsuire Bonp for commercial stationery is the 
testimony of prudent business men. 

Prove this for yourself—have your printer show 
you the Orp Hampsuire Bonp Book of Speci- 
mens, or better still, write us for a copy. It con- 
tains suggestive specimens of letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved 
on the white and fourteen colors of Otp Hamp- 
SHIRE Bonp. 
head. 


‘Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world 

making bond paper exclusively 
1 












Please write on your present letter- 
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THE END OF LENT 


The Game of Bridge for Two 


GAME of Bridge has just been invented for two. The 

terms are the same. The only requirement is that your 
partner be a pretty girl. The following rules will suffice to 
give an idea: 

Making It.—This means either diamonds or hearts or no 
trumps. Better make it hearts originally every time, as there 
is always the risk that your partner will make it diamonds. 
If you remonstrate with her for this she is almost sure to reply 
that this was all she could make it. 

Playing to the Score-—This is only done in a dim room. If 
you have, for example, scored twenty, and thirty is the game, 
go slow on the last ten, keeping, say, four or five to say good 
night with. 

The Heart Convention.—This is very simple. It means that 


you should always lead your heart first. This gives your 
partner an idea of the hand you are holding. Do not on this 
account let go of this hand. On the contrary, play it for all 
it is worth. 

“Please Play.’’—This seems frivolous, but it isn’t. It really 
means ‘‘Get busy.” 

A Grand Slam.—This happens to the door when the girl’s 
father comes in. If it’s the girl’s mother or sister, it usually 
means a rubber or two. 

** Satisfied.”"—-This is really only the beginning of the game 
It means that you are not yet married. 


a: NE of my ancestors was a noted pirate.” 
“That’s nothing. I’m the direct descendant of a 
corporation lawyer.” 
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UR neighbor, the 
Street Journal, 
Senator Lodye as saving in 


Aldrich 


“Tt requires a mind peculiarly 


allusion to Senator 


sane and balanced like his to 





pursue the subject of finance 
y for any length of time without falling into 
fanaticism.” The Journal thinks so, too, 
for it finds it ‘‘a singular fact that there 
is no other subject except that of religion 
which is more likely to lead to fanaticism 
than the subject of currency.” Quoting 
a remark attributed to Gladstone, that a 
long-continued study of the currency 
question was likely to lead to insanity, it 
declares that the question of money, like 
the mysteries of religion, is a subject of 
such vast proportions that it is no wonder 
that the human brain is incapable of ta- 
king it all in, and that in the effort to do so 
some minds are led to strange extremes. 
There may be consolation for more 
minds than ours in this agreement of 
respectable authorities that the currency 
question is a hard nut to crack, and 
finance a subject especially prone to pro- 
duce delusions in human faculties. It 
helps to excuse the common observer for 
realizing that he is no judge of the merits 
or defects of Mr. Fowler’s currency plan, 
and will never know, exceptas he is told, 
whether Mr. Aldrich’s panic-preventive 
is the best obtainable mixture for the 
purpose and squares with what is blown 
in the glass; nor yet whether railroad 
bonds were an ingredient proper to be 
left in it, or better out. We hope the pre- 
ventive will be accepted, because there 
seems to be due basis for the opinion that 
Mr. Aldrich knows his business. We 
hope Mr. Fowler’s measure, or some 
modification of it, or some measure that 
he can approve, will become a law some 
day, because Mr. Fowler also is credited 
as knowing as much about the currency 
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question as a sane man can, and because 
Mr. Gage and others who have practised 
the arts of monetary circulation say his 
chen i vonnl om (ther iv that 
there must be a central bank Oh, well, it 
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INCE, however, it must be with some 


bexly’s mere human sagacity that we 
must take our chances in the regulation 
of the concerns of finance, there is much, 
and not too difficult, choice of a sagacity 
to tie to. Possibly it is true, as the papers 
that Follette is the 
favorite for candidate of the Hearst party 
for President 


sav, Senator La 
The Hearst convention, 
as will be recalled, is to meet after both 
The 
made that Senator 
La Follette demonstrated his qualifica- 
tions to be the candidate of that party in 
the speech he made in the Senate on 
March 17 in the debate on the Aldrich 
bill. The gist of his speech was his ex- 
planation of the causes and intentions of 
the panic of last October. There were 
no commercial reasons for it, he said, but 
only speculative, legislative and political 
reasons. He proceeded to relate in detail 
how it was carefully prepared, timed to 
the hour, and administered by Mr. 
Morgan and the Standard Oil people. 
Evidently finance is too big a subject for 
Mr. La Follette, and perhaps he has un- 
settled his judgment in the effort to com- 
prehend it. But there are a good many 
voters who lean to the opinion of persons 
in his predicament, and it may be that he 
will seem to Mr. Hearst a proper leader 
for his legions. That will depend, no 
doubt, on whether, after inspecting the 
work of the other conventions, Mr. 
Hearst concludes to make his ticket the 
refuge of disappointed conservatives or 
baffled radicals. He is an open-minded 
man, the slave of no prejudices, and will 
probably adjust his course to the direction 
and velocity of the wind prevailing when 
his convention meets. But if he should 
need a thoroughgoing radical, duly 
equipped with all the necessary creduli- 
ties and inflammations, Mr. La Follette 
ought to suit him. 


of the others have done their work. 


assertion has been 
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OLONEL GEORGE HARVEY, of 

“ hlarber Woeck/ wave this vear th 
Bromley lecture it Vale on journal 
iam Ile wave them last month twg of 
them, and they were very interes ting cht 
courses and profitable to hear \mong 
other things he expounded the sentiment 
that the possession of first-class char 
acter is one of the essentials to being a 
first-rate newspaper man. He asserted, 


that a 
great editor must have something insick 


with almost indelicate insistence, 
of him that can tell right from wrong, and 
must behave as though he listened to it 
He said many excellent things, and better 
to discuss his subject he invented and 
printed one issue of a model paper, which 
was near enough what he thought a news 
paper ought to be to serve as a text and 
illustration for his commentaries. He 
thinks that the universities ought to do 
much more than they do now to give stu 
dents who want it special training in jour 
nalism. He thinks they could give it suc- 
cessfully, if they chose, for he does not 
think that the actual newspaper office is 
the only place where the job can be learned. 

What he said was admirable, but if he 
cared to make a complete exposition of 
his subject another lecture could easily 
be filled with consideration of the draw- 
backs of the job. One great one is that at 
the present time so few newspapers make 
a decent living. Considered as a manu- 
facturing business, newspaper making is 
enormously hazardous and absurdly un- 
remunerative. With other manufacturing 
concerns the rule is that if they don’t 
make profits they quit, but that is not 
the rule with newspapers. They always 
have moral and political reasons for 
clinging to life long, long after there has 
ceased to be any pecuniary warrant for it. 
A newspaper in these days is about as 
likely to declare a dividend as a church 
is. Competition between papers is in- 
tense, the price of nearly all of them is 
too low, the cost of white paper and 
manufacture too high, and they give a 
great deal too much for the one meager 
cent that most of them now sell for: We 
hope our Great Regulator will make a 
law soon that no newspaper shall be 
more than four pages long on week days 
and six pages on Sunday, nor sell for less 
than two cents. 
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THE EASTER PARADE IN BEETLEBURG 
MISS SPARROW CREATES A SENSATION WITH HER NEW FIREFLY BONNET 
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“YORK TO PARIS! 


LiFE’s Great Auto Race—Now On! 


The Start 
“PTHEY’RE off!” 

The scene in front of LiFe office, on the morning of 
March 23, when Lirr’s great auto, the Zip, started for Paris 
with James Metcalfe, William Taft and Anthony Comstock 
panics description. 

Cheer after cheer burst from the enthusiastic crowd, com- 
posed in part of members of the Theatrical Trust, the Chorus 
Girls’ Union and the Republican National Committee. 

There was a delay of five minutes, owing to the fact that 
somebody discovered there was no smoke coming out of the 
muffler exhaust. This, of course, would have offended the 
police force, a smokeless auto in New York being considered 
bad form; and so a gallon of cylinder oil was hastily poured 
into the engines, and amid a dense cloud of smoke and a 
smell that could be heard all the way to the Gilsey House, 
the great car started on its journey. 

Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger, heads and fronts of the Theatrical 
Trust, presented Mr. Metcalfe with a floral tribute in the 
shape of three balls rampant. Mr. Metcalfe was also presented 
with the freedom of every theatre in Siberia. 

“On to Maxim’s!” was the watchword. 

Mr. Taft, as usual, was in great form. ‘I am sorry,” he 
said, “‘to leave the country at this moment, but I have been 
following Theodore’s instructions so long that I’m dead tired 
and think this little jaunt half way around the world will rest 
me up a bit.” 

“Three cheers for Taft!” burst from the crowd. 

Mr. Comstock was called upon for a speech, but declined. 
He was in reality too busy packing up his library in the rear 
of the machine. This library consisted partly of the works of 
Rabelais and Elinor Glyn. By the way, the scene between 
Anthony and some of the members of the Chorus Girls’ Union 
was very affecting. There was not a dry eye in the audience 
when the soul kisses exploded. 

All night Jong, previous to the start, moving vans had been 
transporting their contents to the Zip, until by nine o’clock in 


the morning it was nearly ready for the journey. Everything 
had been thought of, from a hand mirror to a political boom. 

It is understood that the occasion of Mr. Comstock’s absence 
from the city will be commemorated by a grand dinner given 
by the art students of New York. Prayers for his permanent 
detention in Siberia will be held daily in all studios. 

But we anticipate. 

A Little History 

How did Lire come to send an auto half way around the 
world ? 

The matter was arranged some time ago. The Zip has 
purposely been held back until the other autos in the race to 
Paris were well on their way. 

According to present calculations, LIFE’s auto will overtake 
the other cars at Jogaleskayaski. 

This auto, by the way—the wonderful, the famous Zip— 
was a little gift to Mr. Metcalfe from the Theatrical Trust on 
the recent occasion of LiFE’s twenty-fifth anniversary. It was 
properly felt that some slight testimonial to Mr. Metcalfe’s serv- 
ices in advertising the Trust and their well-known methods 
should be presented to him. It was rather thought at first that 
the car ought to be named ‘‘The Iroquois,” but, out of defer- 
ence to one or two survivors, the more cheerful Zip was chosen. 

After some discussion, Mr. Metcalfe was at last persuaded 
to take charge of the car on its famous world journey. 

At first his modesty prevented him from accepting, but the 
genial presence of Mr. Taft and the fact that both were Yale 
men were a real incentive. An opportunity to un-Comstock the 
country, even for a limited period, also naturally appealed to 
his patriotism. Besides, Mr. Metcalfe’s exclusion from the 
Theatrical Trust theatres—his not being able to see the Trust 
plays—had given him an excess of his usual vigor, and in a 
short time he began to grow enthusiastic over the trip. 

And now for business. 

On the morning of the 23d, the Zip, covered with flags and 
bunting, spun out of Thirty-first Street into Broadway. Met- 
calfe, at the wheel, had on Lire’s colors, a red, white and blue 
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fox; Mr. Taft wore a ’coon coat presented by the 
members of the Cabinet and Anthony Comstock 
had on a simple undress uniform of bare skin. 

Some of the gifts sent in were useful as well 
as ornamental. 

Mr. Rockefeller sent a gallon of gasoline, with 
a request to return the can when through. 
There was also a bill for the gasoline. 

Mr. Carnegie sent a set of Scotch plaid tires. 
They had been blown up by Chauncey Depew 
and were warranted to last forever. 

From the White House came a short letter. 
It will be read in instalments during the long 
winter nights in Siberia. 

At the last moment, just before the car 
started, District Attorney Jerome came up and 
begged to be taken on board. He said he was 
tired of life in New York. 

But Anthony was firm. ‘“‘You have been 
found guilty of indecent procrastination,” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Besides, it wouldn’t do for both 
of us to be away at the same time. What would 
Immorality do?” 

At Forty-second Street and Broadway the 
crowd became so dense that the Chorus Girl 
Reserves were called out. When they saw 
Anthony, however, many of them fainted away. 

Speeches were again demanded. Mr. Taft 
was the first one. He said: 

““Remember, boys, that the country is safe 
while we are away. About everything has 
happened that can, anyway. Boys, don’t forget 
that Teddy is a great man. When, after reading 
your morning paper, you get down on your 
knees and pray, ‘Give us this day our daily 
dread,’ remember that the greatest man in the 
world reigns over you and that he never reigns 
but he pours. In the meantime, if you want 
any more speeches supplementing the White 
House policy, call me up in Siberia.”’ 

Mr. Metcalfe spoke as follows: 

“My object in removing Anthony from this 
country, perhaps permanently, [Cheers] and in 
spreading the influence of the Administration 
through Siberia is, I am sure, sufficient excuse 
for making this journey. But if in addition I 
can add anything to the joy of nations by in- 
fusing a little life into the Russian régime, I 
shall feel that I have not lived in vain.” 

This direct drive was greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Comstock, who had before refused to talk, 
now arose, fanning himself with a fig-leaf fan. 

“Tf there is any nice little girl among you,” 
he said, with an insinuating smile, ‘‘ who would 
like to go along, I” 

At this instant the car was started up with a 
sudden jerk, and in a few moments more was 
gliding out of New York westward on its record- 
breaking trip. 





(To be continued) 
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Spring Song 
(With apologies to Mr. Carman) 
AKE us over, Mother April, when the 
sap begins to stir, 
When the birds renew their love-song, and 
the pussy-willows purr, 
When a haze is o’er the woodland, and a 
hush is in the air, 
Broken only by the question, old as death, 
“What shall we wear ?”’ 


When new life is all around us, and new 
warmth is in the sun, 

When the earth begins to soften, and the 
rills begin to run, 

When a fragrance fills the breezes with de- 
lights beyond compare, 

Then we sadly ask the question, new each 
year, “What shall we wear ?”’ 


When our winter clothes are heavy, and our 
thin ones out of date, 

When our seamstress disappoints us, and 
we simply have to wait, 

Make us fish or flesh or fowl, things with 
feathers, fins or fur, 

Make us anything but human, when the sap 
begins to stir! 

Elizabeth Hail. 


A Wise Move 


ECENTLY a young man in the down- 

town district of New York resigned 
his position, giving as his reason, in a 
letter to the firm, that his salary was too 
high and that he could not accept money 
which was not earned. In spite of the 
fact that he had a good record and was 
unexceptionable in his bearing he was 
promptly confined and thrown into an 
asylum, it being thought that his letter, 
though couched in the most dignified 
language, was evidence enough for 














insanity. 

This may have seemed, on the part of 
the authorities, an unjust discrimination, 
and yet we are thoroughly convinced that it was both wise 
and patriotic to nip in the bud what might otherwise become 
a source of great danger. 

Suppose that this young man’s example should spread and 
the general conviction that salaries are too high should become 
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THE EASTER PARADE 


“*1’M AWFULLY BUSY JUST NOW, JACK. COULDN’T YOU MAKE IT SOME OTHER NIGHT?” 


prevalent? After the railroad employees, the miners and mill 
hands, we can conceive that the regular army officers might 
catch the infection, all of them demanding longer hours and 
less pay. 

If this practice were allowed, it is easily conceivable that it 
might become a source of real embarrassment. The trusts, 
for example, can only preserve their purity, their integrity 
and their well-known and justly celebrated high-mindedness 
by the noble generosity shown toward their employees; while 
as for the Government, should army officers, by returning a 
portion of their wages, swell the revenues, a new source of 
anxiety would be developed, such a vast sum being a constant 
temptation to the unscrupulous. 

It is well, therefore, to nip in the bud any such mistaken 
attempts on the part of the misguided ones to return even a 
portion of the bread which has been cast on the waters. 
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“Much Ado” —— 


By AGNES REPPLIER 


HERE has been a vast deal of dis- 
cussion during the past few months 
concerning the improprieties of fiction— 
of feminine fiction especially. So many 
opinions have been solicited and given, 
and so many more have been given 
without being solicited, that if the 
offenders do not mend their ways it 
will not be for lack of cheap and 
copious instruction. Miss Marie 
Corelli, who can never be accused of 
leaving anything unsaid, has entered 
a serious protest against the 
demoralizing novels of the day; and 
has incidentally pointed out the ex- 
cellence of her own methods. She 
is even good enough to refer us 
to certain passages in “The 
Sorrows of Satan” which will 
teach us all we need to know on 
this engrossing subject. Mrs. 
L. H. Harris suggests that novels 
should be licensed in the United States, 
. as plays are licensed in England ; and 
that every novelist should hold a guarantee certifying that he 
or she is a moral writer, and that his or her story is warranted 
not to bring a blush upon the juvenile cheek. Mrs. Harris is 
of the opinion that Mrs. Deland should receive her license 
outright, as a true reformer; but that Mrs. Whar- 
ton should be conditioned, because, although she 
has “goed intentions” and a “great white 
soul” (and is thereby much to be envied), 
“her heroines are not always credits to 
their sex’—which, alas! is sometimes the 
case with women in the world around us. 
The drawback to this scheme for amend- 
ment is the impossibility of finding any man, 
or any body of men, capable 
of battling with the flood- 
tide of fiction, of reading the 
novels, before awarding the Xe 
licenses. As the Lincoln- 
























shire farmer observed to his wife, after lis- 
tening to a sermon on hell: ‘“‘ Noi, Sally, 
Noa constitootion could stand 










it woant do. 
ty 
Perhaps the danger of demoraliza- 
tion is not so imminent as we think. 
The ladies who are at present en- 
gaged in telling us all the 
naughty things they know— 
and which most of us have 
known for years, though we 
haven’t thought it necessary 
to say so—are not likely to overturn 
the moral balance of the world. 
They have not really discovered the 
relations between the sexes; they 
only think they have. If they lack 
a standard of taste, so, for that 
matter, do the little boys who treas- 
ure up a few bad words to prove 


their intimate acquaintance with evil. 


Women have a lower standard of taste Va 
than men. Dr. Johnson said they were Yy thas 
more genteel, because they were more re- Ap LP» ge 3 
strained. That was a Go, hed 
long time ago. Mrs. Vf uh 
Atherton is of | 4 
the opinion ==. * 
that —as SS 


novel wri- 

ters—they are unduly re- 
strained still; that the ‘‘se- 
cret tyranny in American 
letters” extinguishes their 
“elemental fire.” So far 
from thinking them too ven- 
turésome, she looks forward 
to atime when ‘‘there will 
be an end to the present 
timidity ””— 

““When France shall reign, 
and laws be all repealed.” 








Wake Up, Collier's! 


To restrict further the practice of vivisection 
means untold cruelty to the human race all 







tions by which thousands of lives have 
been saved and the most dreadful 
sufferings abolished must be stopped 
and the humane progress of medi- 

cine and surgery arrested. The 

consequences, if an ignorant 
sentimentality should have its way, are too painful 
to describe.—Collier’s Weekly. 


O" COLLIER’S, grown-up Collier’s, 
printing those long exploded argu- 


ments! Well, well! What next? What 
hypnotic spell has overtaken our usually 
intelligent neighbor? What vivisector 
with a “personality” has gained his ear? 

Don’t you know, dear Collier’s—you 
who are on the right side of so many ques- 
tions, you who have done so much good 
in the world—don’t you know that nine- 
tenths of the experiments on animals are 
made for class demonstration, or for 
“verification,” or because the ‘‘scientist”’ 
enjoys it? Don’t you know that eminent 





members of the medical profession have 
repeatedly stated that no practical bene- 
fits to humanity have resulted from vivi- 
section? Or did the gas man write that 
paragraph ? 


HE vogue of bridge has led society to 

the important discovery that they also 
serve who only sit and lose. And thus so- 
ciety’s fringe, cutting copious coupons off 
buckful bonds, no longer stands and waits, 
but enters straightway into the joy of its 
reward. 
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With a Paper-Knife 


O, LITTLE gift, and be 
a blade 
Of many moods in masque- 
rade. 
With fingers fair 
From wells dip up 
A nectar rare 
In jeweled cup; 
Change into chime 
Of tuneful bells 
And ring a rhyme 
Of gay rondels; 
With valiant hands 
Dark Errdr strike, 
Ls Revealing lands 
Columbus-like ; 














Soar as a net 








In summer skies 








Radiantly set 

With butterflies ; 
Change into lamp 

Of Arab nights 
And find a camp 

Of dear delights; 
Flutter, a dove 

O’er ark-set seas, 
Or, lantern 

Of Diog- 

Enes! 

Clarence Urmy. 








OLLOWING a Senate 
committee report on the 

















Brownsville episode, the 
President has asked Con- 
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@ state some of the dismissed 





vy ne 
fetes! Te 
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gress for authority to rein- 


negro soldiers of the Twen- 
ty - fifth Infantry, if he 
shall see fit to do so. A pity 
the Republican ticket can- 
not be Taft and Foraker. 


Better 
HE BRIDEGROOM 
(on the return from the 
honeymoon): Hello! What’s 
this? All the bills for your 
trousseau! Why, I thought 








your father paid these. 














i irwed is the capacity of your 
church ?” 
‘About three hundred Easter hats.” 





HE PATIENT: But look here! 
How do I know all the times I’m 
getting absent treatment ? 
Tue HEALER: Don’t worry. I'll send 
you an itemized bill. 


BRIDE: It is customary, 

dear. But he thought you 
would rather do it than give him the 
humiliation of borrowing the money from 


you. 


—_ 


“DAPA, why does the frost always 
come during the fall?” 
“The habit, my son, originated in the 
Garden of Eden.” 





At Newport 
ITTLE GIRL: Oh, mamma! Tell 
me! When wil! I be big enough to be 
unhappily married ? 





President Eliot has been appointed Grand Officer 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy by King Victor 
Emmanuel.—Harvard Bulletin. 


E HOPE he will decline the job. 
He is useful where he is. 














1 2 

Very high church. Rich, 

apoplectic uncle. Kind heart 

but irritable when crossed. 
Devotée of bridge. 


travagant. 


Generally amiable, but has 
occasional fits of temper. Ex- 
Fond of matinées. 
No dowry. Rapid talker. 
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3 4 5 
Widow. No encumbrances. Very fond of society. Break- $2,000 a year, unencum- 
Gentle, loving disposition. fast invariably in bed. No bered. Fond of light fiction 
$12,000 a year income. Eco- dowry. Nervous.. Wants to Very disorderly. Always late 
nomical. be an actress. but has a warm heart 


IF YOU HAD TO MARRY ONE OF THESE WOMEN, WHICH WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 


Life’s. Marriage Contest. 


HIS is a double contest, with two sets of 

prizes, one for men and the other for 
women. . After selecting your life partner, 
fill in the following lines, with the reasons 
for your choice, and return, with your name 
and address plainly written, to the Editor 
of LIFE, 17 West Thirty-first St., New York: 






_ 
nts be 


fie 


oe F id Xe 


ME 





In each case the answer to be in a four- 
line verse which ends in any four of the 
eight words given above. 

For example, if you are a man and you 
select the lady marked No. 1, your answer 
might be as follows: 

No. 1 
“Kind heart” is good enough for me, 
You are the one I'll wed. 
Bridge player you can always be 
By “Uncle’s” purse strings Jed. 


ONE 








Two Hundred Dollars to Contestants 


Or, if you’are a woman, your answer 
may be: 

No. 3 

Dear Millionaire, your health I know 

May be, indeed, a cause for woe. 

In spite of this, still I incline 

Quite sordidly to make thee mine. 

For the cleverest three rhymes in the 
opinion ‘of the editors, Lire will pay, in 
order of merit, $50, $30 and $20 to each set 
of contestants. 

The contest will close on May 18, 1908, 
at.noon. 


OF THESE MEN, WHICH WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 














1 2 3 4 5 
Lively wit. Amusing Good disposition. Not fond Fairly good health. Retired Poetical temperament. Never long in same busi- 
talker. Seldom at home. of work. Was once engaged from business. Domestic. Un- Fond of ladies. At times affec- ness. Sporting tastes. Fond 
Coffee merchant. Bold spec- to three girls at same time. sympathetic, but soul of honor. tionate. Salary of $1,200 in of travel. Rather jolly. In- 
alator. Income uncertain. Millionaire. an insurance company. come irregular. 


This competition is open freely to all who may desire to compete, without charge or consideration of any kind. Prospective contestants 


need not be subscribers for LIFE in order to be entitled to compete for the prizes offered 
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SPRING A YOUNG MAN'S FANCY LIGHTLY TuRN 


This picture, drawn by C. Clyde Squires, New York City, was awa 
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ANCY LIGHTLY TURNS TO THOUGHTS OF LOVE.—Tennyson 


_ New York City, was awarded a prise of $250 in LiFE’s contest 
the best illustration oj the quotation. 


ires 
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Criticism of the Erudite Brand 


HE amiable and cultured editor of the 
Rochester Post speaks of a recent notice in 
this department of Lire as being in “another and 
more legitimate field of criticism.’’ It is possible 
Ss only to plead guilty to the implication that 
Lire does not confine itself solely to an esti- 
mation of the technical values of plays and 
acting. It confesses that it does occasionally 
wander into comment on management and 
other matters concerning the theatre which 
it considers of practical moment to its readers 
and the entire theatre-going public. But 
Lire is always ready to oblige. If reviews 
in the manner of some of our contemporaries 
are desired, reviews intended more particu- 
larly to display the fact that the reviewer is 
in close touch with a seven-volume dictionary 
and a convenient reference library than to 
convey any definite meaning to the reader, 
why, here goes. 
* * * 





preven et circenses! An echo of the cry of the Roman popu- 
lace is found in the pabulum offered to the entertainment- 
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hungry at the Madison Square Garden this week. Its noumena 
and phenomena would drive away from Schopenhauer the schlaf- 
wunschen so notable in the essays he wrote at Elfsdorf when he 
was first coming under the influence of the Comtist school of 
philosophy. ‘The sensitive literary souls of Walter Pater and 
Arthur Symonds might well take offence at the hyperbolical style 
of this year’s announcements of Barnum and Bailey’s circus, but 
the accomplishment very nearly realizes the expectation roused by 
these rose-colored fancies. But absit Ibsen. 

The overman who writes the forewords of the circus rises supe- 
rior to literary canons, but he has good cause. The Oriental 
sensuality of the grand entry might inspire even d’Annunzio to 
dreamy and passionate bursts of description. The defiance of the 
laws of gravitation shown in the daring simultaneous flight of two 
automobiles would arouse disconnected and maniacal admiration 
in the breast of that intellectual giant, the man-and-God-defying 
Nietzsche. And then comes the deliciously tender leitmotif 
supplied by the Leamy Ladies as they balance and twitter their 
feet from their aerial perches on the volitant trapezes. This adds 
a subconcomitant not unlike the minor strain in a Hungarian 
czardas or the tender lilt of a Provencal troubadour’s ballade. 

And the clowns. Ah, the merry clowns! Eheu! fugaces. Our 
temples may become tinged with grey but the clowns remain ever 
youthful, ever joyous, ever merry. Back to the days of our child- 
hood they take us, and their jests, ever the same, might have been 
described by that unappreciated genius, Wilde, as the berceuse 
of age and middle life. And these clowns have added to the old 
material many new and laughable tours de force. 

But as Stendhal delightfully puts it, “‘Let us not tarry too long 
here, lest we spend all our money in one place.”’ Everything is 
good of its kind, from the ladies who accomplish their high-school 
riding with the perfect technique of a Duse to the pink pulchritude 
of the bareback performers, from the largest elephant to the tiniest 
terrier who barks at his heels—if elephants have heels—and from 
the accurately balancing young persons to. the horse who goes up 
in a balloon, boys. It reminds one of the dainty couplet of that 





APRIL FIRST 
THE FOOL-KILLER SETS HiS TRAPS 
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early twentieth-century lyricist who sings: 
Every bit added to what I had before, 
Every bit added makes a little bit more. 

We of the pragmatic school let too little 
of the esthetic illumine the dark recesses 
of our inner selves. We deny to our sub- 
conscious ego the sweetness and light that 
Matthew Arnold tells us is the rightful 
heritage of every soul. Let us cheer up 
then and visit the circus. If we need a pre- 
text let us borrow a neighbor’s child, pref- 
erably a comely female child between the 
years of twenty and thirty, and double our 
own pleasure by enjoying that of the child. 
Ad peroxidas omnia blonda sunt. 

All of which means that the circus is a 
great deal better this year than usual. 

* * * 

R. FRED BOND’S 

make-up, shown here- 
with, and Miss Georgie 
Lawrence’s repressed vitality 
were the bright spots in the 
convocation of The Associated 
and Venerable Farcicalities 
lately produced by Mr. Leo 
Ditrichstein at the Bijou un- 
der the title of ‘ Bluffs.”” This 
particular kind of farce, with 

8 its mistaken identities, dis- 
guises and constantly oncoming and off- 
going characters, has rather lost its flavor, 
and certainly has lost its novelty. Mr. 
Ditrichstein’s ambition to be both author 
and star overweighted his abilities and the 
general impression derived was that of an 
exceedingly thin piece of bread very faintly 
buttered. Miss Fola LaFollette, the leading 
lady, was agreeable but not impressive. 
Much better bluffs than Mr. Ditrichstein’s 
have failed to win out. 

* * * 

TS title is “Girls” and it was produced 

at Daly’s. The programme says it is a 
comedy. More correctly it is a farce. To 
be absolutely exact, it is a clydefitchedy. 
That means that the piece is very up to 
date and that it wins approval through Mr. 
Fitch’s close observance of every-day weak- 
nesses, humors and motives that we smile 
at in real life but when reproduced on the 
stage and properly broadened become im- 
portant enough to raise a laugh as we 
recognize their truth. 

The episodes concern themselves with 
three young bachelor women fighting for 
existence in a New York studio. Among 
their difficulties graphically pictured is that 
of going to bed in sleeping accommodations 
consisting of a sofa-couch, a folding bed 
and a Morris chair. The process of getting 
ready for the night is shown with all the per- 
fection of minor detail for which the author 
is celebrated. The one defect in the realism 
is the fact that the young ladies all go to bed 
with their corsets on. This slight error is 
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In Their Earlier Years 

















MISS MAUDE ADAMS IN 1889 


This is one of a collection of similar portraits 
loaned to Lire for reproduction. If any of our 
readers have early photographs of well-known per- 
sons which they would like to see perpetuated in this 
form, we can assure the return of the originals in good 
condition. 


perhaps intentional and intended as evi- 
dence of Mr. Fitch’s bachelor ignorance. 
The girls start off as sworn man-haters 
banded together against matrimony and the 
invading male. Naturally they all prove 
traitors to their cause. Here is a theme 
thoroughly of the day and worthy of some- 
thing better than the farcical and rather 
casual treatment Mr. Fitch has given to it. 
To this skit Mr. Fitch may have devoted 
more time and labor than to any other of 
his fifty or more plays, but it seems to show 
intrinsic evidence of having been thrown 
together in a hurry with the intention of 
relying on catch lines and trivial situations 
to please the public. He has successfully 
caught much that’s funny in bachelor- 
girl life, but his fun would have been 
heightened and his product have better 
deserved the title of comedy he claims for it 
if he had caught a little contrasting pathos 
and given us something of light and shade. 
But Mr. Fitch knows managers and man- 
agers know the public, and what is a poor, 
overworked dramatist to do? 
In the company is a young woman who 
seems likely to have a career as a comedi- 
enne if she works hard and doesn’t let 
herself get spoiled. Her name is given as 
Ruth Maycliffe, and she represents just a 
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plump, bubbly girlie-girl, but with some- 
thing more than mere spontaneousness. 
Others prominent in the cast are Laura 
Nelson Hall, as the most persistent man- 
hater of the trio; Amy Ricard, who clinches 
the amatory advances of a theatrical man- 
ager named Meyerbaum, by regarding them 
as a proposal of marriage; Mr. Charles 
Cherry, as the manly lover who refuses to 
regard man-hating as a possibility for a 
nubile woman; Zelda Sears, as an elocution- 
ist frankly not of the man-hating section of 
her sex; Mr. Leslie Kenyon, a woman- 
hating lawyer’s clerk, who also deserts his 
beliefs, and Mr. Herbert Standing, whose 
acting ability is wasted as an elderly lawyer 
who has nothing to do with the case. The 
work of all these is entirely adequate. 
“Girls” is thoroughly amusing, but Mr. 
Fitch wasted the motive for what might 
have been a high-class play on the kind of 
fluff and piffle that the public is supposed 
to like. Metcalfe. 


[ites Crfidential Guide es “[ncatves 


Academy of Music—‘‘The Squaw Man,” with Mr. 
William Faversham as the star. The influence of 
American ranch life on Anglo-Saxon culture interest- 
ingly depicted. 

Astor—“ Paid in Full.” A story of our own time 
and place, dramatically told and presented with un- 
usual finish. 

Belasco—‘The Warrens of Virginia.”” Love and 
war in the Rebellion period. Exquisitely staged and 
well acted by company led by Mr. Frank Keenan and 
Miss Charlotte Walker. 

Bijou—* Bluffs.’’ See opposite. 
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Casino—“ Nearly a Hero.” Diverting musical 
piece, with Mr. Sam Bernard as the comedian. 

Criterion—“‘Miss Hook of Holland.” English 
musical comedy. Dainty, funny and melodious. 

Daly’s—*‘Girls,” by Clyde Fitch. See opposite. 

Empire—‘Father and the Boys,’’ by Mr. George 
Ade, with Mr. W. H. Crane as the star. Wholesome 
and laughable. 

Garden—Mme. Kalich in “ Marta of the Low- 
lands.” Notice later. 

Hackett— The Witching Hour.” Mr. John Mason, 
Mr. Russ Whytal and others doing good acting in in- 
teresting play with telepathy as the motive. 

Herald Square—‘‘ The Girl Behind the Counter.” 
Mr. Lew Fields and good company in laughable 
musical comedy. 

Hippodrome—The Battle of Port Arthur’? and 
“The Four Seasons.”” Water and military spectacle, 
with gorgeous ballet and circus features. 

Hudson—Mr. Otis Skinner in ‘‘The Honor of the 
Family.” Light and amusing old-fashioned comedy 
well done. 

Lincoln Square—‘ A Bachelor’s Honeymoon.” 

Lyric—Mzr. E. H. Sothern in “Don Quixote.” No 
tice later. 

Madison Square Garden—The Barnum and Bailey 
circus. See opposite. 

Majestic—Williams and Walker in ‘“ Bandanna 
Land.” Funny musical play, by colored artists. 

Stuyvesant—The laughing-crying comedy, ‘‘The 
Music Master,” with Mr. David Warfield’s delightful 
and artistic Von Barwig. 

Weber’s Music Hall—Burlesque, with the hack- 
neyed music of ‘‘The Merry Widow” and the fun of 
the Weber Company. 

West End—Dramatic attractions with weekly 
change of bill. 
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Some Clever Toys 


HESE illustrations are from a cata- 

logue of implements for use in 
vivisection. There are many pages, 
richly illustrated. These pages con- 
tradict the familiar statement that 
the animals are anesthetized and 
suffer no pain. If the victims are un- 
conscious, why all these elaborate 
devices? Are human beings, when 
under ether, clamped to the board 
with iron bands? 

This first cut is mentioned in the 
catalogue as Operating Board “with 
necessary head and leg holders.” 

There is a promise of comfort in 
this board that must be quite re- 
assuring to the dog of average in- 
telligence as he is securely clamped. 

This New Muzzle Gag is also 
diverting. Your pet dog might ex- 
perience many delectable hours with 
this clever invention in his mouth. 
The fact of his jaws being separated 
to their furthest extent for a few 
hours—or even minutes, for that 
matter—would be sufficient agony in itself. 
To quote from the catalogue, in explaining the merits of 
this thing: 





In moving C, K upward, the 
mouth of the animal may be open- 
ed to any extent. In certain opera- 
tions—i.e., in the cavity of the 
throat, or at the base of the brain, 
or at the vocal chords—or when it 
is desired to take the photographs 
thereof, the tongue of the animal 
is seized and drawn out with the 
forceps Z, which is provided with 
a snap-spring. The forceps is 
jammed fast by the holder H which 
is fastened to the guiding-pole V by means 
of the perforated block M. If the throat- 
flap (epiglottis) is to be stretched (for in- yo 
spection of the vocal chords), then an 
epiglot pincers is introduced with a Pean’s 
forceps, and after seizing and drawing 
the epiglottis, is made fast with a string. 

The existence of this elaborate catalogue with its many 


cuts throws fresh light on the world-wide popularity of a 
gentle sport. 





A New Race Problem 


ECENTLY a tunnel has been bored under the Fast 
River, thus bringing all that region known as Brooklyn 
within eight minutes of New York. 

This momentous fact deserves to be considered in its true 
light. 

The Brooklynites, when this remote region was first settled, 
composed a fierce and warlike race, nomadic in its habits, 
and unused to luxury in any form; but years of travelling over 
the Union Ferry boats gradually sapped its energies and 
reduced it to a condition of servitude. Explorers from Man- 
hattan, who succeeded from time to time in penetrating the 
far recesses of this benighted region, have brought back thrill- 
ing tales of the occasional ferocity of the natives. A Brooklyn 
poet, straying one day from his den, was captured only after 
a fierce struggle, in which several were severely wounded. A 
Flatbush Avenue father, wheeling his baby carriage one 
Sunday morning, showed unexpected courage in defending 
his young; but, generally speaking, the Brooklynites have 
gradually become a peaceful and harmless folk, depending 
upon the simple arts of husbandry and carrying on an ex- 
tensive trade with the Metropolis. In the morning they have 
descended upon us in great hordes, some of them, overcome 
by curiosity and cupidity, so far forgetting their natural tim- 
idity as to venture as far north as Twenty-third Street. They 
are easily attracted by gewgaws, and their women are some- 
times seen in the early evening with strings of pearls around 
their necks hurrying to prayer meetings or sewing circles. 

* 1 * 


To origin of the Brooklynites is lost in obscurity. It is 
supposed that the region was first occupied by the Go- 
wanus tribes; somewhat later the Flatbush people entered; a 
fierce battle ensued; the territory was then divided and the 
limits perpetually defined. Since then there have been occa- 
sional uprisings among the more ferocious real estate dealers, 
fighting over boundary lines, but the character of the people 
as a whole has made continuous war impossible. 

The amusements of the Brooklynites are characteristic of 
their ingenuousness. Once a year, dv ing the warm summer 
season, they gather to witness a ball game, and once during 
the winter solstice they have their national festival, consisting 
of an afternoon tea given for the benefit of the Long Island 
Historical Society. At this sacred festival hymns are sung, 
some of the principal chiefs make addresses, and an epic of 
Will Carleton, the national poet, is read. The meeting then 
adjourns, and by nine o’clock all are at rest. 

This brief sketch of the Brooklynites would not be com- 
plete without mention of their numerous sacred rites, which 
are described at length by almost every traveller. On Sabbath 
mornings these simple folk gather 
together in temples, the number 
and extent of which is astonishing. 








_ HERE is the shopping 
district in New York 
now?” 
“Sorry I can’t tell you, sir, 
but I’ve been away on a two 
weeks’ vacation.” 











Their religion is polytheistic, rang- 
ing from the Hard Shell Baptist 
(its origin apparently in a settle- 
ment called Oyster Bay) to high 
church Episcopal. As to whether 
they believe in a future life or not 
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has been a matter of dispute among historians and phi 
lologists. The latest authorities agree, however, that they 
have undoubtedly a rude conception of a future state, 
some of their temple windows being decorated with 
winged creatures supposed to represent a crude form of 
our more highly developed angel. 
























Adjustable Appetites 


> ought to be a contemporaneous application of 

the old story of the railroad president—Commodore 
Vanderbilt, perhaps—who was urged to discharge all his 
conductors for stealing fares from the road. ‘Oh, no,” 
he said ; ‘‘what’s the use? The men who are in now have 
already got diamond pins and gold watches. Why put in 
another lot who would have to steal enough the first six 
months to buy themselves those necessaries?” So it 
ought to be reasonable to say to the reformers that it is 
cheaper to keep the malefactors that are now in possession 

than to fatten and enrich a set of new ones. 

The trouble about that is the boundlessness of the 
contemporary appetite. There has been no.such thing 
as getting a malefactor filled up. In the late ten- 
year rush for shekels did the ten-twenty-thirty 
million man ease up any because of what he’had ? 
Not a mite. He sweated and-gained right on 

in the direction of one hundred millions, with- 

out stopping so much as to catch his breath. 

And the one-hundred-million people seemed 

just as much interested in becoming two- 

hundred-million folks as though they needed 

the extra money to buy food. And some of 
the dear old-stagers jogged along just as stead- 
ily toward the billion mark as though they were 

just beginning. Nobody got enough except Andy 

Carnegie. 

All we can say is that appetite is relative, not absolute, 
and adjusts itself to possibilities. The idea that because 
folks already have too much they won’t try to get more 
has been demonstrated to be fallacious. 


FN cniceneta (to country editor): How’s this obituary ? 
Epitor: Why, it’s my own. 
“Yes. That Haskins chap—the dead shot—was in 
here yesterday looking for you with a gun and I thought 
if anything should happen you might like to correct 
the proofs beforehand.” 


Still Better 
ILLIE WAGGLES : Percy Ploot’s 
papa is worth thousands and mil 
lions and squillions of dollars, and Percy can buy 
anything he wants. 

Jounny Jonxs: No, he can’t, neither! Bobby 
Thickneck has got a dog that runs after his sled 
when he slides down hill and pulls him back up the 
hill on the sled after he gets to the bottom, and 
all o’ Percy Ploot’s papa’s old money couldn’t buy 
A CLERICAL ERROR that dog from Bob! No, siree! 


PHILLIPS. 











Life and the Jews 
— EDITOR OF LIFE: 
I 


am prompted to write to you in 
answer to the letter in last week’s issue of 
Lire signed “J. R. Benton,” to whose sen- 
timents I take exception. 

To begin with, Iam a Jew. I am neither 
proud nor ashamed of the fact. Like Mr. 
Benton, permit me to say that I, too, 
heartily approve of the stand you have taken 
in regard to caricatures of the Jew, so long 
as it does not contain such an un-American 
spirit as malice. I have been a reader of 
LirE for some time, and have laughed as 
heartily at the cartoon of the Jew as I have 
at the others; but where I differ with 
poor Benton is on the question of “real 
Americans.” 

My great-grandmother was Dutch. My 
grandfather died in New York City at the 
age of ninety-five, having spent over 
seventy years in America. My father came 
to this country when he was seven years of 
age, and remained here. My mother was 
born and bred in this city, and so was I. 
So were all of my brothers and sisters, and 
we have prided ourselves on the fact that 
we are real Americans. During a recent 
trip to London I was almost boastful that 
I am an American, but if J. R. Benton, of 
Gainesville, Fla., is right, I can never be a 
“real American” because I am a Jew. 

To give Mr. J. R. Benton a little in- 
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struction, I would call his attention to the 
circumstance that I am a Jew by religion, 
but a real, live, kicking American by 
nationality. Should this country be so un- 
fortunate as to have to resort to war, 
nothing on earth could induce the real 
American Jew to fight for any nation except 
our beloved United States of America. 

We welcome the management of Ameri- 
can affairs by honest, competent Americans, 
whether native born or naturalized, white 
or black, Jew or Gentile. 

To conclude, permit me to pay my re- 
spects to Rabbi Martin Zielonka, and to say 
that most people who have read and 
studied “The Merchant of Venice” will 
readily condemn the Rabbi’s request to 
have the comedy withdrawn from the 
schools of El Paso, or any other place. And 
I, too, make a “vigorous protest’’ against 
the action of any school board that pur- 
posely excludes any of Shakespeare’s plays 
from its curriculum. 

Let us all remember, please, that there 
are good and bad men who are Jews, and, 
though he be Jew or Gentile, “a man’s a 
man, for a’ that.” 

This Jew, for one, will continue to read 
Lire so long as its past standard is main- 
tained. Sincerely yours, 

ABRAHAM KAUFMANN. 

34 West One Hundred and Sixteenth 

Street, New York, February 25, 1908. 


From a Well-Known Manufacturer 
IFE PUBLISHING COMPANY: 
Gentlemen —It is now over twenty-five 
years since I first read Lire, and have for- 
gotten when I first became a regular sub- 
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EASTER DREAM OF A MAN WITH A WIFE AND SEVEN DAUGHTERS 


A SPRING TRILBY 





scriber, but were I compelled in these rough 
and economical times to cut my subscription 
down to one magazine or paper I would 
stick to Lire. It serves me well politically, 
it should help me morally, it makes me 
laugh and now it has struck another spot by 
advertising rum. 

I have been making rum since 1811; that 
is, including my father and grandfather 
before me, as my grandfather at age twenty- 
one commenced to learn the business that 
year; and, if I do say it who shouldn’t, I 
have been and am now making the best 
rum. I have not, however, been as smart 
as I should and made money enough to 
retire from active business and become an 
investor or a preacher of total abstinence. 
But now that I learn from Lire that possibly 
the world could not get along without rum, 
verily, why should I not be content to con- 
tinue to make it, for somebody must make 
it, and make it good ? 

Yours very truly, 
FreD. L. FELTON. 

Boston, February 21, 1908. 


Something Wrong 


“AY, bartender, there’s a mistake.” 
“Well, well, what’s the matter?” 
“T tasted beer in the glass of foam you 
gave me.” 


WE ARE willing to be knaves in order 
to acquire wealth, and fools in 
order that it may not bore us. 
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A MIGHTY WET EASTER MORNING. 
RAIN WITHOUT—TEARS WITHIN 


A Cat Fantasy 


Dedicated (with Apologies) to All Lovers of Cats 


T WAS the first morning after the baby came that my wife 

Ilyria had been out in the sunlight. 

The air was warm and springy, and we sat together on the 
rustic bench in front of the cattery. 

There were, of course, cats everywhere—cats of all colors, 
ages and shapes. Many were sunning themselves on the edge 
of the asparagus bed. One or two were stepping along with a 
velvety stealth in the tall grass near the fence; there were 
kittens playing in the sun; other mature felines with what 
seemed the reek of centuries upon them sat with half-closed 
eyes meditating upon—what? Ilvria declared that only they— 
the ones who had accummulated wisdom during the span of their 
cat lives—were really possessed of the secret of existence. 

In Ilyria’s eyes, upon this day, as we sat there together, 


was a new light. I could almost see her gathering strength, 
for to have been parted from her cats for so long had been a 
sore trial—one that she had keenly resented. Now she was 
coming to herself again. 

“Look!” she exclaimed, as a beautiful king cat strolled 
leisurely out of the door of the cattery, and, although he had 
not seen his mistress for weeks, gave her only a dull glance. 
“Look at Neb’s coat. How neglected! Dear me! It will 
take days to get him into shape again, and see, Bab has been 
swallowing her fur. Dear, dear!” 

“Did you know,” I ventured, timidly—for before this 
passion of Ilyria’s I was prostrate—‘‘that Tiger Lily has had 


. >” 
kittens; (This story continued on page 362) 
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Ilyria clasped her hands and started up. 

“Oh why!” she exclaimed, ‘‘did you not tell 
me? Poor dear! She has never been without 
me before. Where are they? I must see them.” 

I placed a restraining hand upon her. 

“‘Be calm, Illyria,” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Remember 
you are not strong. I have looked after them 
personally. They are all doing well. I will 
fetch them.” 

In a moment I had brought them out of the 
cattery in their basket, Tiger Lily following 
sedately. Ilyria gazed at them rapturously. They 
were five in all. She examined them critically. 

“They are quite normal,” she said. 

At this moment there came from the open door 
of the cottage a sound—a human wail. 

Ilyria’s face flushed. 

“The baby!” I exclaimed, with a father’s 
impetuosity. ‘‘He is awake.” 

“Ves!” said Ilyria, with a note of weariness in 
her voice, ‘‘he is awake. I must go!” 

The next day, at the same hour, as we sat 
together in the selfsame place, I said to Ilyria: 

““My dear, would it not be well to get a nurse 
for the baby? Then”—— 

Ilyria smiled. 

“Have I not tried,” she said, ‘“‘and not 
succeeded? It is hard enough, anyway. But no 
nurses will stay where there are so many cats. 
Besides,” she averted her face, ‘‘I could not 
stand it.” 

“*How do you mean?” I asked, gently. I had 
always, since the first day, stood in awe of 
Ilyria. She seemed not quite of this earth. 

**How could I bear,” she said, “‘to have any 
creature near me who would misunderstand— 
them ?” 

‘But they wouldn’t care—for her,” I ventured. 

“Never mind! It would disturb the harmony 
of our relations. As it is now, I can care for 
them, can live with them, uninterruptedly, with 
nothing between us.” 

“But, Ilyria, if there were some one to look 
after the baby, then you could, as you have 
always done, give your complete attention to the 
cats. As it is, you are divided between them.” 

“T know. How can it be otherwise?” 

As she said this, something of sadness came 
over me. I was the cause of her unhappiness. 
And then out of the depths of my material 
masculine mind there came the courage to ask, 
as I suddenly grasped her hand: 

“Tlyria—tell me—honestly. Do you love the 
baby?” 

“Yes—I cannot help it, always. It is a weak- 
ness born of custom, tradition. I shall, however, 
conquer it eventually.”” She gazed at me calmly. 
“How can we hope,” she said, ‘‘to emancipate 
ourselves, all at once, from so much that has been 
fastened upon us by society?” 

“But is it not natural,” I declared, “‘ for a 
mother to love her child?” 

Ilyria smiled tenuously. 

‘*Assuredly,”’ she said. ‘‘ But you do not under- 
stand. You are a man. How can you under- 
stand ?” 

“Tlyria!” I exclaimed. ‘Believe me. I will 
try. Do not give me up. What is there hidden 
from me? I will humble myself to understand. 
Is it that you love cats more ?” 

I said the words, almost gasping for breath. 





Instinctively I realized that I was treading upon 
holy ground—that I was in the presence of one 
of those mysteries of life that lie all about us if 
we, alas! could but grasp their meaning. 

“You do not understand,” repeated Ilvria. 
“You never can understand.” 

Her words, although like a death knell, yet 
aroused me still more. I fain would know. And 
so I tried another way. 

“Sometimes,” I said, slowly, ‘while you were 
lying inside, and I was taking care of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Tiger Lily and Rameses and all the 
others, sometimes, I say, I have felt that there 
was something about them that I did not know, 
that I could not grasp—a secret. Sometimes I 
have felt that they are better than we are.” 

Ilyria clasped my hand. Her eyes grew large. 
I could almost feel her spirit rush out to meet 
mine. 

“Ha!” she exclaimed. ‘‘You have gathered 
something of this, then, just from being alone 
with them. I did not suppose that it would ever 
come to you who are a man. Then, I will tell 
you. They—Tiger Lily, Neb., Rameses, 
Babylon, all of them—every cat—are as far 
above us as it is possible to conceive of. They 
lead a higher life.” 

“But they cannot talk,” I asserted. This 
puerile remark came near losing me Ilyria again. 

“*How much you have to learn,” she said, with 
a touch of impatience. “Do you not realize that 
talking is one of the lowest forms of expression ? 
Cats have long since outgrown that cycle.” 

“They are treacherous,” I ventured again, 
more stupidly than before. 

Ilyria started. 

“Throw away,” she cried impetuously, ‘your 
coarse human standards. Are these creatures— 
advanced immeasurably beyond us—to be judged 
by our crude, primitive, groping instincts? Ha! 
Look at them! Their bodies are typical alone of 
the unresistance of all nature. We are their 
slaves. Look in their eyes—what unutterable 
depths of spirit wisdom.” 

“But at times, how they fight,” I whispered. 

Ilyria shut her lips scornfully. 

“Dismiss such a thought,” she replied, “at 
once, forever! In order to shelter their spiritual 
essence they maintain a corporeal existence— 
there are times when they abandon their bodies 
voluntarily to wander through space. At these 
times their bodies become materialistic and sub- 
mit to animal impulses. You can see the differ- 
ence. Look at Bab now; her eyes open and shut. 
Her spirit is in full possession. I call her. She 
ignores me. Why? Ah, because I am too gross 
to come near to her. But some day—I shall 
attain to a measure of communication—I’m quite 
sure of it.” 

“Tlyria,” I said, gently, “in the meantime— 
what shall be done with the baby? Some one 
must take care of him?” 

“Yes, yes; I have thought of that.” 

“At present, he interferes with your charge of 
the cats.” 

“Very much.” 

“And you find that your duty lies—there.”” 

Ilyria smiled. 

“Doubtless it seems to you, as it must to 
others,” she said, “‘that a woman, a mother, who 
would voluntarily abandon her own baby in 
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order to take care of cats, must be unnatural.” 

“Tt might have seemed so to me once, my dear 
Ilyria,” I said. ‘But having lived with you, I 
have learned to see beyond, perhaps faintly, as 
yet. But still” —— 

“‘And although you cannot now penetrate the 
sense of Being and Be Coming, yet you see 
vaguely that our petty human viewpoint is as 
nothing compared with that wonderful world 
above.” 

“That wonderful cat world,” I suggested. 

““Yes—cat world that lies outside our primitive 
consciousness.” 

“Well, then, Ilyria dear,” I said, ‘“‘what shall 
be done about it? You must fulfill your destiny. 
There are doubtless other women who”—— 

“Most women,” said Ilyria, calmly, ‘are 
groping about in the gross materialism of mere 
motherhood. How can we expect otherwise? It 
will be many ages doubtless before they advance 
into the circle’””-—— 

‘Of cathood,” I meekly suggested. 

““Yes—of cathood,” repeated Ilyria, ‘‘although 
I do not like the word used in that sense. The 
form of my dear cats, you understand, is merely 
a symbol of what lies beyond, of that trans- 
cendental sphere, that illimitable spirit con- 
sciousness ”—— 

“But about the baby,” I said. ‘“‘It is inter- 
fering with your progress. You have no right to 
permit this. You owe a duty to your own prog- 
ress from this cycle to the next. Couldn’t you 
place him in a good home?” 

Ilyria looked off under the pergola, where 
Tiger Lily’s kittens were squirming in the 
checkered sunlight—their first outing. 

“*There is Miss Perkins,” she said. 

“You mean the New England spinster lady 
who lives in the next square. She is a confirmed 
old maid.” 

“Yes. She called, you know, and made so 
much of the baby that it was painful, actually 
painful.” 

“T thought,” said I, ‘that Miss Perkins kept 
cats. It seems to me that, in passing her cottage, 
I distinctly remember seeing several sitting on 
her porch.” 

Ilyria’s refined nose gracefully sniffed the air. 

“Ah, yes,” she replied. ‘‘She keeps them, 
indeed—from what? From pure lonesomeness— 
a selfish aim. She doesn’t understand them. 
She cannot.” 

Then Ilyria turned suddenly to me. 

“T have a right,”’ she said, ‘‘to consider you. 
You are the child’s father. You are in a lower 
cycle, of course. But still, it is but fair’ —— 

“Tlyria,”’ I said, “you must be happy. Jou 
must find your destiny. For me to be an obstacle 
in your path would be wrong. Even supposing 
that I were material enough to prefer the baby, 
I would scarcely have the time to become greatly 
attached to him. I must work to provide food for 
all these” —I choked back a sob as I waved my 
arm about at the stately cats that were grouped 
about the garden and were issuing from or 
entering the cattery—‘‘and to do this means 
work. And, then, Ilyria dear, I have my business 
to occupy me. So you are free, free to fulfill 
your mission.” 

At this moment, without warning, Rameses, 

(This story continued on page 364) 
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Does It Pay to Advertise Automobiles in 
Magazines? 
Will You Please Help Us to Find Out? 


I have told our advertising agent to insert this advertisement—$2,o00 
worth—in April magazines, and now I want to make a simple request of you. 

Will you please write us, saying: “I saw your advertisement in LIFE”; 
use box number given below in addressing us. We will reciprocate by 
sending you, free, for three months THE Co-OPERATOR, our own automo- 
bile paper, published semi-monthly. It tells about automobiles in general 
but the Maxwell in particular, of course. It costs us money to publish and 
mail it and it is very readable. 

The object of this request is to determine how best to advertise the 
Maxwell Car. 


This New Model D 


Maxwell 


The Latest Addition to 
the Maxwell Family 





24H.P., 4-cylinder, 5-passenger Touring Car, $1,750 


has proven to be just what we thought it would, just the car for those who 
don’t want our runabout at $825, our American Family Touring Car at 
$1450; it is the rational car, has all the mechanical features which have made 
the Maxwell line famous. Please write, and I will put your name on the 
free mailing list of THe Co-OpErRaATOR and I will send you a bunch of good 
automobile literature. 

BENJAMIN BRISCOE, President. 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR COMPANY 


Members A. M. C. M. A. 


P, O. Box 6, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Factories: Tarrytown, N.Y. New Castle, Ind. Pawtucket, R. I. 








The Matter of Safety 


is often overlooked by automobile de- 
signers and results are often serious, 
sometimes disastrous. In the Rambler this is 
considered an important detail and safety of 
operator and car is given equal considera- 
tion. A leading feature is the automatic 
spark retarder, by means of which engag- 
ing the starting crank positively retards the 
spark, thus removing all danger from pre- 
mature ignition. As to _—_ of the car, there 
is no greater source of trouble than loosened 
bolts or nuts. In the 


ONDA: 


this is proven’ by the use of Rambler lock nuts that 
positively cannot come loose, or by castellated nuts locked 
in place by cotter pins. 

: , . These are in themselves but small things, but it is such 
attention to little things that makes the Rambler The Car of Steady Service. Our catalog tells 
the story. Write for it today or see our nearest representative. 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
Representatives in all leading cities. 













Model 
34-A, 


32H-P, 

Selective 
Trans- 

mission, 
Shaft 
Drive 
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MAJA is the masterpiece of the master makers, the famous Daimler 
organization, which has embodied all its latest discoveries and best 
devices in this most modern conveyance — light enough to reduce tire 
bills and jump out, full speed, at a touch, yet rides like a heavy car, 
free from jolt or vibration; noiseless, perfect. MAJA is full size in 
every dimension, speed and carrying capacity. 

Sold direct to users at factory prices, eliminating the enormous profits 

of middlemen and agents, bringing these famous productions in reach of 

all lovers of good automobiles, 

Luxuriously appointed bodies from the Cannstadt shops, our English 

works or of American production, as preferred. 
MAJA is extremely light, but will stand more hard work and abuse 
than any car heretofore offered—the result of special new materials 
never before used. 

MAJA IS NOW READY FOR DEMONSTRATION 


AMERICAN BRANCH MAJA CO., Ltd. 
58th St., just East of Broadway, New York 


Maja Foreign Touring Service has its offices throughout the world and does everything 
for the auto tourist. Saves all the trouble. Write for information. Maja Map of Westchester 
County now ready. The 
most practical ever pro- 
duced. Maja Briarcliff 
Trophy card with map, 
how to reach the course, 
and full particulars free 





Maja Continental Tour- 
ing Guide and Map, the 
only complete source of 
information printed in 
English for those who 


tour abroad. Subscrip- on application. If you 
tions now being received. write for it please send 
Write for particulars. postage. 
























































The Peerless GS% 
is a Silent Car 


This quality has been developed to a high state of perfection 

and for its superiority in this respect, the Peerless is now famous. 

Its silence, absence of vibration and easy riding qualities, as well 

as the excellence of its mechanical construction, appeal to all who 

investigate. Write for Catalogue Q, which fully describes the Peerless Models. 
THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 

2449 Oakdale Street Member A. L. A. M. Cleveland, Ohio 
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We offer a very attractive line of specially made boxes marked with 
handsome monograms of exclusive design and filled with wedding 
cake made from an original rectpe which has been favorably known 
for nearly seventy years. 

We have special favors for the members of the bridal party and orna- 
mented bride’s cakes containing novel gifts, also place cards, cases for the 


1ces, etc. Prices will be sent on request. 
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572 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1839 














who had been purring at her feet, suddenly jumped into her lap, lettin 
his wonderful, spreading fur brush her cheek. 

“No need,” said Ilyria, ‘for Rameses to speak. He knows! He 
knows!” 

And so it happened that the next afternoon late, when I came home 
from my work in the gathering twilight, there was nc Ilyria to greet me. 
She had evidently been detained on her mission. 

While I waited for her I meditatively wandered out among the cats. 

There they were—short cats and tall cats, fat cats and thin cats, cats 
of quality and a few that, like world waifs, had strayed in—for none 
was too humble to be welcomed by Ilyria. After all, I pondered, was 
not Ilyria right? Who shall say but what these solemnly sedate and 
dignified creatures, sitting serene, are not, after all, the inscrutable 
spirits that bind us to an unknown and higher life. And who shall say 
but our petty affections, all our mere parental outbursts, are only 
souvenirs of a past age, a survival of animal instinct? 

Suddenly there was a sound. Ilyria had come back. Her soft step 
on the gravel recalled me. I clasped her hands in mine and gazed into 
her radiant eyes. 

“You have done it!” I said. ‘The baby has gone.” 

“Yes. Miss Perkins has taken him. She was delighted.” 

A momentary depression came over me. Perhaps I had smoked a 
cigar too many during the day. Perhaps my primitive parental mere 
animal instinct had momentarily come to the surface. 

‘And you!” I exclaimed, almost harshly. ‘‘You, Ilyria. You were 
content to give him away!” 

But Ilyria only smiled in return—a confiding, transcendental smile, 
as she waved her arm toward the driveway. 

An express wagon was approaching. It was loaded with baskets. 
And from these baskets came a heterogeneous volume of sounds— 
meows, howlings, splutterings, spittings and feline wailings. 

““Of course, I didn’t give him away!” said Ilyria. “I have exchanged 
him for Miss Perkins’s cats.” 


ov 
5 


THE END 











“, . AND I SPENT A WEEK IN PHILADELPHIA.” 


‘* WHEN ?”’ 
‘““DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY.”’ 
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The Secret of a Healthy and Beautiful Skin 
A perfect complexion is assured to all who use this Soap. Its 
transparency is a sign of its purity. 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany 
MULNENS & KROPFF, 298 Broadway, New York 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a fu// size sample cake 














FROM THE DAYS 


approved its scientific 
when Helmholtz construction, 
. - evoked divine harmonies 
when Rubinstein from its strings, 


W 7 acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
when agner inspiring beauty of its tone, 


HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY WITHOUT A PEER 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD 


It was created to be a medium to express the very soul of music, and 

Steinway genius made it a masterpiece, defying imitation. 

as maintained its pre-eminence because the inventions of each 
successive generation of the Steinway family have kept it far in advance 
of all other pianos, have seemingly exhausted mechanical possibilities and 
attained a perfect instrument. 

The wonderful refinement of its tone beauty has never been equalled. 
The proven durability of Steinway workmanship has never been rivalled. 
Infinite pains and the highest skill have placed it beyond comparison. 

Yet Steinway reputation has never been exploited for commercial ends. 
Steinway always meens BEST—one grade only. Every Steinway piano is 
an ORIGINAL, not a COPY made by alien hands. 

What the Steinway has been to other musicians—a prized work of art, 
an object of affection, like a real Stradivarius violin, to be handed down 
from one generation to another—THAT the Steinway would be to you. 

We invite your inspection of the Steinway Miniature Grand (price 
$800) and of the Steinway Vertegrand (price $5 50), ebonized cases. These 
prices are low for such masterpieces, and differ very little from those of so- 
called “just as good” pianos. Ultimately you will want a Steinway, anyhow. 


Steinway Pianos can be bought of any authorized Steinway dealer at 

New York prices, with cost of transportation added. Illustrated 

catalogue and booklets sent on request and mention of this magazine. 
STEINWAY & SONS 

Steinway Hall, 107 and 109 East 14th Street, New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 



















































EASTER GIFTS 


which we are now offering, comprise many 
novelities and pieces of superb workman- 
ship in exclusive designs and rare beauty. 
These are shown in large variety in 


STERLING SILVER 


and 


FINE SILVER PLATE 


expressly prepared for this season, and at 
prices to meet the requirements of a mod- 
erate or larger expenditure. 


Meriden Company, sitversmiths 


International Silver Co., Successor 


218 FIFTH AVENUE, Madison Square, NEW YORK 


FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. CANADA FACTORY: Hamilton, Ontario 


























ELECTRICS 


are today recognized as the 
most desirable motor cars for 
city or surburban use. 


No chauffeur required. 

Woman can operate as 
easily as a man. 

Exquisitely finished, sumptuously upholstered. 

Reputation for exceptionally long mileage. 

Clean, Odorless, Noiseless. 

Patented Safety Locking Device and Electric Brake Con- 
trol which prevent tampering and theft and make car absolutely safe. 

Car controlled with one lever—No confusing foot brakes. 

Coupe and Stanhope Bodies interchangeable on same chassis. 


Send for catalog illustrating and describing our eleven models, or visit one of the 
following salesrooms, where the superior features of R. & L. Electrics will be ex- 
plained and demonstrated. 


THE RAUCH & LANG 
CARRIAGE CO., 
621 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Salesrooms 
C. P. agg pg 315 —— Ave., Chicago, Ml. 
Mr. Wm. F. V. Neumann & Co., 1342 Woodward Ave., 

Detroit, Mich. 
Union Electric Light & Power Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Toledo Motor Car es Toledo, Ohio 
Mason Carriage Co., Davenport, low: 
Mr. a A. Wellman, Pembroke Bldg., Manchester, 
. A. 


198 MODEL STANHOPE 


Mr. ri H. Murphy, 918 State Street, Erie, Pa. 

Suburban Auto Garage, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Colburn Auto Co., 15th & Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Fletcher Cowherd, Jr., Auto Co., 3208 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rice's Garage, North & Madison Aves., Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. F. W. Ramaley, 650 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Arthur yg E. Ave., So. Union & Court Sts., 
Rochester, N. 

Teegarden & Putt, ae North Main St., Goshen, Ind. 





198 MODEL, EXTENSION COUPE 











































































PUBLISHER TO AUTHOR 
(Modern style) 
Herewith enclosed please find our check 
(And cash it right away) . 
For royalties. (Your new book sells 
Ten thousand every day.) 


The fiftieth edition soon 
Will meet the public glance. 

(You'll find our check enclosed for that— 
Ten thousand—in advance.) 


So great a sale we never knew; 
All weather now is sunny. 
Send on another book—if you 
Have room to store the money! 
—Altlanta Constitution. 


Two Scotch travelers, a merchant and a farmer, were discuss- 
ing political economy in a railroad carriage. After a while the 
merchant filled his pipe, lit it, and settled back for a comfortable 
smoke. The farmer took his pipe from his pocket and, after 
gazing longingly at its empty bowl, asked his companion for a 
match. The merchant selected one from a large boxful and 
handed it over. Said the farmer: ‘I am afraid I’ve come away 
wi’out my baccy pouch.” ‘‘ Well,” said the merchant, holding 
out his hand, ‘“‘then ye’ll no be in need of that match.”—The 
Bellman. 


“WE WILL PUT YOUR NAME ON FILE” 


Neepy Ong: I say, old man, could you lend me a dollar for 
a day or two? 

THE OTHER ONE: My dear fellow, the dollar I lend is out at 
present, and I’ve several names down for it when it comes back. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 

CustomER (looking over his bill): You have made two mis- 
takes in this bill, once in your favor and once in mine. 

Waiter: In your favor? Where?—Lustige Blaetter. 


A story is related of a young man who.was recently married 
to the daughter of a wealthy merchant. The groom did not 
have a penny, but he was honest. He was so honest that he 
would not even prevaricate in the marriage ceremony. He was 
repeating what the minister said. 

“With all my worldy goods I thee endow,” read the minister. 

“With all thy wordly goods I me endow,” repeated the groom. 

This was real honesty.—Sketch. 











A FAIRY TALE 


JACK AND THE BEANS TALK. 


TRULY LIBERAL 
PROFESSIONAL FASTER: I should like to undertake a fast of 
four weeks in this show of yours. How much will you pay me? 
SHowMaAN: I can’t give you any salary, but I will pay for 
your keep.—Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 


“Yrs, I am going to the ball as Cleopatra, but I don’t know 
exactly where to get my costume.” 
“Oh, go to Tiffany’s.”—Yale Record. 


SHE STAYED AT HOME 


“It’s all right, Mary,’ he said patiently. ‘‘Go in for politics 
and stand for the London County. Council if you want to. But 
remember one thing, the cartoonists will be after you as soon as 
you’re a candidate.” 

“*T don’t care.” 

“And they’ll put vour picture in the paper with your hair out 
of curl and ycur hat on crooked.” 

“Do you think they would do that?’’ (Apprehensively.) 

“Of course. And they’ll make your Paris gowns lok like 
calico and say that your sealskin cloak is imitation.” 

“William,” she said, ‘‘I think I’ll just stay here and make the 
home happy.”—Teadler. 


A HAPPY THOUGHT 


STRANGER: My friend, why are you swearing so? 

Cussity: Why? Because of a blank fool of a doctor. I 
got some pills for a pain in my back, and the directions read, 
“Take one a half hour before you feel the pain coming on.”— 
Harper's Weekly. 


A LESSON IN GRAMMAR 


In the mountainous sections of the Middle West the teachers 
are appointed with little question concerning their grammatical 
orthodoxy. Occasionally, however, a wave of school reform 
sweeps through the valleys and undesired examinations are 
thrust upon embarrassed pedagogues. 

It was during one of these periods of intellectual discomfort 
that the following sentence was given: ‘‘The bird flew over the 
house.” Accompanying it was the query, ‘‘Is ‘ flew’ a regular or 
an irregular verb?’’ 

One teacher after another shook his head hopelessly, despite 
the slow, thought-inspiring fashion in which the examiner re- 
peated the perplexing fact that ‘* The—bird—flew—over—the— 
house.” 

Finally a man rose in the rear and, with the assurance of one 
who puts his trust in logic and.a practical knowledge of natural 
history, he volunteered a solution. Said he: 

“If that bird which flew over the house was a wild goose, it 
went in a straight, regular line, so the verb is regular; but if it 
wasa peck- wood that flew over the house, then it went in a 
crooked, zigzag line, and so the verb is irregular.” 

All but the grammar-bound examiner were satisfied with this 
sensible and rational explanation —Youth’s Companion. 








Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and 
British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign countries in the Postal 
Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single current copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three 


months from date of publication, 25 cents. 


No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed envelope. 
Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The International News Company, Breams 


Building, Chancery Lane, London, E. C., England, AcEnts. Brentano’s, 37, Ave de J’Opera, Paris; 
also at Saarbach’s News Exchanges, 1, New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, W., London; 9, Rue 
St. Georges, Paris; 1, Via Firenze, Milan; Mayence, Germany. 


The text and illustrations in LiF¥E are copyrighted, and are not to be reproduced without special per- 


mission obtained in advance. 


Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 











ie Gapleyrints 


make beautiful gifts; some good subjects 
for Easter. Also unsurpassed as pictures 
for one’s home. Long recognized as the 
best art reproductions made in America. 
“Excellent,” says John S. Sargent. ‘I 
could not wish better,” writes E. A. Abbey. 

At art stores or sent on approval. Fifty 
cents to $20.00. NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE with 300 illustrations (prac- 
tically a Handbook of American Art) is sent 
for 25 cents (stamps accepted), which cost 
may be deducted from a purchase of the 
Prints themselves. 

Above picture, Diana, copyright 1896 by Elihu 
Vedder; 1896 by 





CURTIS & CAMERON, ore. ruouc tonir, BOSTON 
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SUPER EXTRA 

TRADE MARK 
Old Philadelphia's most 
aristocratic contribution to 
favorite American dainties— 
* 






“SUPER 
EXTRA” 
Chocolates and 
Confections~—80c a pound box 
The Whitman distributing method in- 


sures unrivalled freshness everywhere. 


Wcinans “Fine” Confections 


60c pound box. 


“ VICTORIA” Confections 
50c pound box. 
Instantaneous Chocolate made in- 
stantly with boiling milk or water, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SINCE 1842 


























New Lines of Livery 
and Motor Clothing 


Yachting Costumes 
for Officers and 


Crew 


White for 
Catalogue 


SMITH, GRAY & CO. 


NEW YORK 


Broadway, at Warren St. 
Broadway, at 31st St. 


BROOKLYN 
Fulton St., at Flatbush Ave. 


Broadway, at Bedford Ave. 
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The New Learning 


(From a little hook of excellent verse, which deserves wide 
circulation, we take the following wholesome bit :) 


HEY taught him howto hemstitch, and they taught him how 

to sing, 
And how to make a basket out of variegated string, 
And how to fold a paper so he wouldn’t hurt his thumb— 
They taught a lot to Bertie, but he 

; couldn’t 

doa 
sum. 


They taught him how to mold the head of Hercules in clay, 
And how to tell the difference ’twixt the bluebird and the jay, 
And how to sketch a horsie in a little picture-frame— 
But, strangely, they forgot to teach him 
how to 
spell his 
name. 


Now, Bertie’s pa was crabbed, and he went, one day, to find 
What ’twas they did to make his son so backward in the mind. 
“J don’t want Bertie wrecked,” he cried, in temper far from 
cool, 
“TI want him educated!’’ So he 
took him 
out of 
school. 
—From Jersey Jingles by Leonard H. Robbins. 


A Correction 


O THE EDITOR OF LIFE: 

Sir—Kindly permit acorrection. The paragraph 
appearing in this week’s issue of LIFE on page 175, 
under the heading “ Another Bouquet,”’ appeared, 
not in the New York Mirror, but in the St. Louis 
Mirror. It was written by Mr. William Marion 
Reedy, the editor of the Mirror. 

Respectfully yours, 
February 11, 1908. ALBERT BLOCH. 


The Heroism and Devotion of Dogs 


ANY a deed has been done by dogs which 

would, if done by men, have been honored by 
the Order of the Victoria Cross. In devotion the dog 
is superior to all other animals, not even excepting 
man. “How could one get relief from the endless 
dissimulation, falsity and malice of mankind,” ex- 
claimed Schopenhauer in one of his inspired mo- 
ments, “if there were no dogs into whose honest 
faces he could look without distrust ?” 

A dog will follow a handful of rags wrapped 
around a homeless beggar, day after day, through 
heat and cold and storm and starvation, just as 
faithfully as he will follow the purple of a king. 

The dog who stood over the lifeless body of his 
master, grieving for recognition and starting at every 
flutter of his garments till he himself died of star- 
vation, had in his faithful breast a nobler heart 
than that which beats in the bosom of most men. 
And the devotion of Greyfriars Bobby, who every 
night for twelve years, in all kinds of weather, 
slept on his master’s grave, was well worthy the 
marble tribute which to-day stands in Edinburgh 
to his memory. 

There has never been recorded in the history of 
the world an instance of more extravagant trust and 
devotion than that told of the canine companion of 
a certain vivisector, which licked the hand of his 
master while undergoing the crime of being cut to 
pieces. Such deeds of self-sacrifice remind one of 
the tales told of imaginary saints. But they are the 
deeds of “only dogs.”—The Dawn. 





“ Q@PEAKING of bad falls,” remarked Jones, “I 

fell out of a window once, and the sensation 
was terrible. During my transit through the air I 
really believe I thought of every mean act I had ever 
committed in my life.” “H’m!” growled Thomp- 
Son. “You must have fallen an awful distance!” — 
Philadelphia I nquirer. 











hildren on Board ? 


A Good Magazine is just as necessary to 
children as wholesome food or the open air. 

The benefit to them of the delightful 
amusement and refining influences found in 
St. NicHoLas cannot be overestimated. 

For twenty-five cents at any news-stand 
you can buy them a voyage to Storyland 
they will never forget. 


The One Great 
Childrens Magazine 


ST. NICHOLAS 


25 cents a copy at all news-stands and book-stores 


THE CENTURY CO. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





























THE TRUNK SF ive" GUARANTEE SS 





EUROPE. 
series OF TOURS 


Strictly First-Class, Limited Membership 
BOOKLETS FREE BY MAIL 


Choice Staterooms and 


Individual Passage Tickets 
By All Lines 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


service is our P & S “HOLDS-ALL” 
WARDROBE type. Made to 
satisfy every requirement of 
travelers; occupies half usual 
trunk space; carries clothes as 
in home closet or bureau with- 
out wrinkling or mussing; easy 
to pack and unpack; contents 
immediately accessible; proof 
against dust or observation. 
$25.00 and up 
Catalogue free. 


THE J. F. PARKHURST & SON COMPANY 
Factories: 283 Main Street, Bangor, Maine 














For Spring and Summer Travel |= 
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the trunk of greatest beauty, convenience and a j 
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PCTHE TRUNK ive" GUARANTEE 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chieago 


THE TRUNK ‘Fix GUARANTEE 
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COURTING AN AUTHORESS 


I worship at a cultured shrine, 
My love has literary views, 
And only such regard is mine 
As is left over from the Muse; 
For oft my patience she’ll abuse, 
And check my speech ere I begin it, 
Pleading her rudeness to excuse— 
She’s struck a thought with copy in it. 


At times, amid some sylvan scene, 
Her gaze with favor on me glows; 
Then suddenly will supervene 
That strange and absent-minded pose. 
The symptoms I can diagnose 
That mark the psychologic minute— 
The rapt, seraphic look that shows 
She’s struck a thought with copy in it. 


Discomfiting it is to find, 
When I have called into her eyes 
A light quite personal and kind, 
That swiftly her attention dies— 
I turn to see if there arise 
Some rival song of lark or linnet, 
. But at a glance I recognize 
She’s struck a thought with copy in it. 


L’ENVOI 
Prince, when you pleadingly propose 
For her consent and wait to win it, 
May her expression not disclose 
She’s struck a thought with copy in it! 
— Bookman. 


Tue SoutH For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


Anent the swarm of incompetents who aspire to office, John 
Temple Graves tells this story: While traveling one time he 
noticed a little yellow cur which was pursuing the train with 
loud barks and every sign of displeasure. An old farmer just 
in front of Mr. Graves was greatly amused at the sight, and, 
turning around, he said: 

“‘T wonder what he’d do with it if he caught it ?’’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


AN AMUSING story is told at one of the Philadelphia clubs. 
It seems that an older member thereof, a clever chap, was being 
frightfully bored by his vis-a-vis at table in the café one night, 
the latter individual being as dull as the former was bright. 

The talk was fast becoming unendurable, when the first 
named member chanced to observe a man at the other end of 
the dining room yawning in a manner that threatened to dis- 
locate his jaws. 

“Look !’’ exclaimed the first member, in desperation, ‘‘we 
are overheard !’’—Har per’s Weekly. 


MORE INTERESTING SUBJECT 


‘*How is your promotion scheme coming on?’’ 

“Rather slow.” 

“But I thought you were to meet two capitalists last night ?’’ 

“I did, but they had hardly got together before they dis- 
covered that each had a baby just learning to talk, and you can 
imagine how much of a chance I had to get a word in.”— 
Southwestern’s Book. 


COMPARATIVE VERACITY OF THE SEXES 


Stetta: A lawyer says that women are less truthful under 
oath than men. 

Betta: Wonder if he ever saw a bunch of men swearing 
off taxes?>—New York Sun. 


PASS IT UNDER 


The tunnels under New York have been completed, and in a 
short time travellers will enjoy the economical advantage of 
passing under that city instead of through it.—Jndianapolis 
News. 

GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 
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“THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 


(jurrick Club 
Whiskey 


Che Whiskey without a peer 





Alfred E. Norris €@ Co., Proprietors, Philadelphia 
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He Paid on the Train 


N NORTHERN Michigan the fare between sta- 
tions is based on a three-cent rate, and railroads, 
where the distance is above even mileage, charge for 
one-third or two-thirds of a mile as the case may be. 
Between two certain stations the fare is therefore 











nineteen cents, and where payment of fare is made 
on the train the conductor usually, as the easier 
method of making change, charges an even twenty 
cents, giving back to the passenger a nickel out of a 
quarter. An Irishman, who travels between these 
stations frequently, had a cow killed on the railroad, 
and the company, refusing to settle, he sued for the 
value of the cow but was beaten on the trial. Since 
then he has always paid his fare to the conductor, 
but being prudent and close in his dealings, he 
always insists on getting back his six cents change, 
only paying nineteen cents. The conductor, one 
evening, being unable to make change and annoyed 
over his persistency in demanding the one cent com- 
ing to him, said, “Why don’t you buy a ticket at the 
office where they have change instead of annoying 
me all the time making one cent change for you?” 
To which he replied, ‘ Well, I’ll tell you why. Your 
railroad killed a foine cow for me and: they wouldn’t 
pay for it, and I don’t mean they’ll ever get another 
cent of my money, so I always pay it to the con- 
ductor.”—Green Bag. 


OUISVILLE was one of the cities that invited 

the Democratic hosts to gather there next year 
for the national convention. A Kentuckian present 
when the subject of the place for holding the con- 
vention was being discussed was asked what Louis- 
ville would do with the convention crowds when it 
came time to goto bed. ‘“‘Sir,’’ he said, “‘ Louisville 
will entertain them in such a way that no real gentle- 
man will want to go to bed.” —Argonaut. 


More of a Novelty 


T ALL depends upon what one is used to. The 

national capital, for example, is accustomed to 
seeing great men, but as for puppies—that is quite 
another matter. The Boston Herald describes the 
effect that small baby dogs have upon Washingto- 
nians. The incident occurred on a Pennsylvania 
Avenue street car: 

“As the car passed the Capitol there climbed on 
board two Senators whose faces are known from 
Bangor to San Diego. The two dozen passengers 
glanced up indifferently, then fell to reading the 
advertisements again or staring out of the window. 

“At the Peace Monument two Justices of the 
Supreme Court got on. The passengers looked up 
with languid eyes, and returned to their individual 
thoughts. Two blocks further along a member of 
the Cabinet boarded the car, without attracting 
more than a passing glance. 

“At the next stop an ordinary man of the Smith 
or Jones type entered. He was carrying a basket. 
As soon as he set it down there protruded above the 
rim the restless noses of a couple of month-old 
puppies. 

“In an instant the whole car was alert. The little 
dogs clumsily clasped the edge of the basket with 
wabbly paws, and tried to climb out. Every passen- 
ger reached forward in eager expectancy. 

““What kind are they?’ asked one. 

“Setter pups,’ replied the owner, lifting one 
squirming baby in his hands. 

“Put them down in the aisle!’ cried an eager 
voice. 

“The owner amiably complied, and then, for a 
dozen blocks, every passenger on board sat absorbed 
In the antics of those two obscure and nameless 
Puppies, while the five men of national reputation, 
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The Dignified 
Baker Landaulet 


is always in good form for any occasion. 
The rear half of top and quarter can be 
thrown back, immediately converting it 
to an elegant open carriage 
for any kind of weather, and is ready for 
instant service. 


Baker 
Electric 
Vehicles 


give more speed and greater 

mileage without recharging 

than any other electric made. 
Handsome in design, elegant in all their 
appointments, perfect in every detail and abso- 
lutely dependable, Baker Electrics have dem- 
their superiority beyond challenge. 

Let Us Send You 

our 1908 catalogue that illustrates and de- 
scribes the complete line of Baker Electric 
Coupés, Broughams, Victorias, Landaulets, 
Surreys, Runabouts, etc. 
The Baker Motor Vehicle Company 
33 West 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Agencies in the Principal Cities. 


It is practical 


























Pullman 
Passenger Cars 


Built especially for country clubs, golf clubs, house parties, sum- 
mer resorts and hotels, they represent the ideal method of country 
and suburban transportation. 

In finish and appearance this car conforms with the highest stand- 
ards of taste, as it is superbly upholstered, beautifully painted and 
decorated, and trimmed in polished brass. 

We make other types of passenger cars, suitable for every commer- 
cial purpose. I will cheerfully give complete information regarding 
any of these cars if you will write me regarding the nature of the 
service desired. 


B. R. HENRY, Sales Manager 


SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF QUICK TRANSPOR- 
TATION FOR COUNTRY CLUBS AND HOMES 

















PARK & TILFORD 





who would have focused every eye in every other 
city of the country, received not even a passing | 
glance of interest.” 
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NOX supremacy does 
not end at either the 
Atlantic or Pacific coasts. 


If you could wear your 
new Spring 


KNOX 


HAT 


in several different 
countries at once, you 
would find yourself “in 
style” on the boulevards 
of Paris, Berlin and 
Vienna, as well as on 


Fifth Avenue. 


Knox quality and Knox 
style are standard wherever 
there are men who require 


the best. 




















While Rock. 


Hit of the Hour, “Richard’s Poor Almanack,” beautifully bound, illustrated 
humorous book, sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. 
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The Litte One: DO YOU BELIEVE IN POLYGAMy ? 
The Big One: YES, BUT YOU MUSTN’T! 


A Worthless Island 


“TSLANDS? Why, I own a whole island myself 

down in the South Seas,”’ remarked Frank Bon- 
neau, the Nevada and Utah mining man, at the St. 
Francis yesterday. | 

“I can’t remember the name of the thing; anyway, 
it’s twenty-eight miles and a fraction long and up 
to six miles wide. Funny, way I got it. There was a 
young Englishman, been sort of the black sheep of 
the family, remittance man, gone through every- 
thing; then the family gave him the island. He came 
up here; thought he had a good mining scheme; got 
me in on it. I put up one thousand dollars for him, 
too. He was broke; wanted-one thousand dollars 
cash; offered me his island. I didn’t want it, but I 
gave him the money. After some months he sent me 
from Australia a great mass of records for about two 
hundred years and the deed all right, tax receipts 
and all. Island’s not civilized, but covered with 
palm trees and thick with hogs.” 

“Can’t you market the hogs?” asked Assistant 
Manager Wilson. 

“Oh, they’re an inferior grade of hogs, kind of 
razorbacks; so blamed bow-legged they can hardly 
walk; live on nuts.” 

“Bow-legged ? Can hardly walk?” 

“Yep, bow-legged from climbing cocoanut palms 
after the nuts.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 





HE following anecdote, after remaining in 
storage many years, has been recently dusted 
and brought to light: 

A young and afterward distinguished attorney 
from an up-country district of New York State was 
arguing his first appeal in the old General Term of 
Supreme Court. He had been in many legal scrim- 
mages in justices’ courts at home, but had never 
stood in the awesome presence of five sedate and 
learned judges of the Supreme Court, in general 
term assembled. His embarrassment was great. He 
repeated himself and misplaced his words so often 
that it was quite evident that he must soon be routed 
by his own confusion unless something should occur 
to break the spell. Finally, and just as he was 
floundering the deepest in a chaotic jumble of lan- 
guage and ideas, the presiding judge interrupted 
with the following remark: 

“Mr. Smithers, I believe it will be a great relief 
to yourself and to the court if you will address us In 
| the same free and informal way that you doubtless 
| use in addressing your local justice of the peace. 

“Well, then,” replied Smithers, “I wish that 
while I am busy alleviating your honor’s dense 
ignorance of the law, you would keep your d— 
mouth shut!” The court laughed heartily and 
waved for him to proceed. He grew eloquent and 
won his case in the midst of hearty applause.— 
Bohemian. 
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The Hit of the Show 


E TURNED them away up in Buffalo 
We stood them up nightly at Troy; 
Somebody’s hit, mind you, pulled them all in, 

And I was the Candy Boy! 


Our fat leading lady was on the friz; 
The heavy, a piteous ham; 

The juvenile man, a piece of Brie cheese; 
The soubrette, a placid clam. 


When J came on first, though, in L. U. E., 
And strode up U. C. in the Spot, 

All over the house you could hear them fal]! 
Nothing but me in the plot! 


Of course they were jealous, those other shines, 
But they’ll bill me next year—you’ll see! 

For Frohman sat through in a box one night, 
And Frohman was watching—me. 


It wasn’t so much what I said that took, 
Though I read all my lines quite well; 

It was how I walked and the way I stood— 
The natural things that tell. 


The lines, as I say, were not fat at all; 
’Twas the way that I made them mine: 
‘The carriage is ready, sir’’—that was one, 
And “Yes, sir,’’ my other line. 
—Munsey’s. 


The School Boy Brain 


NE of the most substantial and genuine of de- 

lights for those of humorous appreciation con- 
sists in a study of the answers made by schoolgirls 
and schoolboys in examination papers. A writer in 
the current Harper’s Weekly has collected a new 
batch of these, of which the following specimens are 
among the choicest : 

“Blood consists of two sorts of cork-screws—red 
cork-screws and white cork-screws.”’ 

Asked to explain what a buttress is, one boy re- 
plied: “A woman who makes butter.” 

One pupil defined primate as “‘the wife of a Prime 
Minister.” 

“Gravity was discovered by Isaac Walton. It is 
chiefly noticeable in the autumn, when the apples 
are falling from the trees.” 

To the question, “‘ What is a limited monarchy ?” 
this answered was returned: 

“A limited monarchy is government by a king 
who, in case of bankruptcy, would not be responsi- 
ble for the entire national debt. You have the same 
thing in private life in limited liability companies.” 


His Proposal of Marriage 


“AR. SPUDLONG,” began the youth, hanging 
his hat on the back of the chair, “I will 
occupy only a few moments of your time. I have 
come to ask you for your daughter. I” 
“Young man,” said the elderly banker, “do 
you” 
“Yes, sir; I fully realize that she has been tenderly 
nurtured and that she is very dear to you; also, that 
her home is one in which she has been surrounded 
by every luxury, but she is willing to leave it.” 
“Can you” 
“No, sir; I can’t quite maintain her in the style 
to which she has been accustomed, but I have a good 
salary, and I am ready to chance it. So is she.” 
“Will you” 
“Yes, sir; I will keep my life insured for a sum 
sufficient to provide for her if I should be taken 
away.” 
“Would you” 
“No, sir; I would not expect to live with the 
family. I am able to buy and furnish a modest home 
for her.” 
“Young man,” said Mr. Spudlong, looking at his 
i “T rather like your style. You can have her. 
oe 


“Morning, sir.”—Exchange. 

















SAFETY AUTOMATIC 
REVOLVER 


We point to the difference between the_posi- 
tively and absolutely safe Iver Johnson Safety 
Automatic Revolver and the imitation near-safe- 
ties. They have some device added io them to make 
them near-safe. The safety feature of the Iver Johnson Safety 


is the firing mechanism itself—not some spring or button device to pull or press, 
That is why you can, in perfect safety—zof near-safety—kick it, cuff it, knock it, or 


HAMMER THE HAMMER 


“SHOTS,” our booklet, tells all about it ina plain, simple way, so you 
can’t go astray on the SAFE revolver question. Send for iti—FREE. 


iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 22 calibre rim-fire or 32 calibre center-fire, 
3-inch barrel, or 38 calibre center-fire, 344-inch barrel, - - + 


Extra length barrel or blued 
finish at slight extra cost) 


iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


Richly nickeled, 32 calibre center-fire, 3-inch barrel, or 38 $ 


calibre center-fire, 334-inch barrel, 


New York : 99 Chambers Street. 








(Extra length barrel or blued 
finish at slight extra cost) 


Sold by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price if dealer will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on grip and our name on barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 186 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. London, England: 13 Cullum Street, E.C. 


Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycies 












Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


antiseptic, preserves while it beautifies—sweet- 
ens the breath — hardens the gums — whitens 
the teeth—A leading dentifrice for a 
THIRD OF A CENTURY 
The metal package is most convenient for 
travel or the . No liquid or powder to 
spill or waste. 25c—at All Druggists. 
(Sent postpaid if yours hasn't it.) 
7 Strong's Arnica Jelly 
Tdeal for sunburn, keeps the skin soft and 
smooth; nothing better for chaps, pimples, 
burns, bruises and all eruptions. The col- 
lapsible metal tube is convenient and un- 
breakable. If your dealer hasn't it, send 
tous. Sent postpaid for 26 Cents. 



























the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1612. 


Cc. H. STRONG 
& CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
— three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents— five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke. 


SEND 10 CENTS £72 cemplc of the most 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 




















OLIVER TOURS 


AWAY - FROM - THE-USUAL ) 
Japan, Trans-Siberia 
and 


ROUND THE WORLD 
EUROPE 


BY MOTOR CAR and TRAIN DE LUXE 








Berkeley Building, Poston 
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Life’ » Biédeo Pad 


Humorously illustrated by Life’s Artists 
and lithographed in ten colors on “ Rad- 
Bridge” three-rubber form. Copyright 
Life Pub. Co. and “Rad-Bridge” regis- 
tration. 35 cents; 3 for $1.00. 


Send postal for illustrated catalogue 
Of all dealers or sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
RADCLIFFE & CO. 
NEW YORK, 144 Pearl St., and LONDON, E. C. 
































George Washington 


NTO every generation of 
Americans George Wash- 
ington is justly held to be 

the purest figure in history —a 
superb example of the perfect citi- 
zen — a just and righteous ruler 
and “a light for after time.” 


This commanding personality 
had a magnificent physique. He 
stood over six feet in his stockings, 
was remarkable for horsemanship, 
agility and strength — the finest 
gentleman and athlete of his day. 


His constitution was of iron and 
he knew how to keep it so. His 
biographers declare that in eating 
and in drinking as in all things he 
was normal; enjoying the juice of 
the malt all the days of his life. 
He drank it around campfires, as 
well as in his own home and upon 
social and state occasions. 

Furthermore, upon his Mount 
Vernon plantation he had a brew 
house, as was the regular custom 
of wealthy Virginians. 





“In Virginia the richer colonists brewed 
beer from malt imported from England.” 
—Nat’l Mag. Hist., vol. 16, page 150. 

Ford’s Biography [1900], page 193. Quo- 
tation from Samuel Stearns ibid. 

History of Virginia by Roger Beverley. 

Colonial Liquor Laws [Thomas], p. 60. 


Budweiser 


T shines like liquid 

gold — it sparkles like 
amber dew —it quickens 
with life—a nght lusty 
beer — brewed conscien- 
tiously for over fifty 
years from barley and 
hops only. 

It prolongs youth and 
preserves physical charm 
—giving strength to mus- 
cle, mind and bone —a 
right royal beverage for 
the home. 








THE KING OF ALL 
BOTTLED BEERS 





Budweiser is Sold in all First-Class 
Clubs, Hotels and Cafes 


Bottled Only at the 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWERY 
St. Louis, Mo. 














LET YOUR SUBSCRIPTION BEGIN WITH THE APRIL NUMBER OF 


DRESS 


The most beautiful and interesting number ever published. 


The whole Spring wardrobe is presented in a charming, practical form—for 
the girl who wants to be the sartorial envy of her friends. 


Please do not send us 50 cents for a single copy of this April number, and do not send a check now— 
simply fill out and return to us this coupon; upon its recetpt your subscription will be entered and you 
may pay for it at your convenience. 





] Publishers of ‘*DRESS”’ 
11 West 36th Street, New York 


Dear Sirs— Please send me ‘*‘DRESS’’ for one year beginning with the April number, 


and charge $5.00 to my account. 
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In a Sense 


SKED about Socialism during a recent inter. 
view, Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, the Standard Ojj 
King, said: “We are all Socialists, in a sense. J 
certainly am a Socialist, ina sense. We understand 
that all men are bound together in vital relationships 
from which there is no escape. ‘No man liveth 
unto himself!’ The interests of one are those of 
on.” 
Fervent Socialists are we, 
In a sense; 
And we love Fraternity, 
In a sense; 
Though we plunder and we thieve, 
In a way to make you grieve, 
In our noble aims believe, 
In a sense. 


“ Haul for haul’s” our motto just, 

In a sense; 

And our simple watchword’s “ Trust!”— 
In a sense; 

When we’re squeezing you a bit, 

Kindly do not notice it, 

For ’tis to your benefit— 
In a sense. 


Also, friends, perhaps you'll note, 
In a sense, 

Texts of Scripture we can quote, 
In a sense; 

Six days worry and oppress 

Weak and poor and fatherless; 

On the seventh pray with stress— 
In a sense. 


When we bully and we lie, 
In a sense; 
And go in for piracy, 
In a sense; 
When we ruin traders small, 
Is it wicked? Not at all— 
Our procedure’s ethical— 
In a sense. 


We're commercial buccaneers, 
In a sense; 
Just like Teach and Co., my dears, 
In a sense; 
We're the self-same wicked breed, 
We've the self-same love of greed, 
And, when caught, like them, we plead— 
Innocence. 
—London Clarion. 
Marine 
HE following bits of conversation may be heard 
several thousand times each day: 

1. “I think those people down in the steerage have 
a much better time than we do. But don’t they look 
just like so many animals?” 

2. “Don’t those clouds over there look just like 
land?” 

3. “Somebody said we aren’t far from an iceberg, 
but I don’t know whether it’s so or not. You hear 
so many false reports on shipboard.” 

4. “Have you met the captain yet? I hope you 
didn’t ask him any foolish questions, poor man!” 

5. “No, I haven’t seen a whale yet, but there 
were lots of porpoises around the ship to-day.” 

6. “Whoisthat man? I haven’t seen him before. 
He must have come on board during the night.” 
(Always funny.) 

7. “Did the postman bring you anything this 
morning?” (Sure of a howl.) 

8. “Is this your first trip to Europe? My, but 
you have a treat in store!””—Princeton Tiger. 


PERUVIAN Jew at Johannesburg was 50 ill 

that a trained nurse had to be sent for. When 
she came on duty her first remark was: “Now Pll 
take your temperature.” To which the Jew replied : 
“You can’t; everything is in my wife’s name. — 
Sporting Times. 
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Too Many Precedents 


H, POOR young man! He has no chance 
To show his worth; 
No undiscovered continents 
Are left on earth; 
Columbus, had it been his fate 
To live to-day, 
Might serve beneath some section boss 
For little pay. 


Oh, poor young man! He cannot use 
His gifts, alack! 

No Austerlitz remains to lose, 
No Rome to sack. 

The past has both Thermopyle 
And Waterloo— 

What is there that the poor young man 
May hope to do? 


Newton, Galileo, Morse, 
Have lived and wrought; 

Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, 
And Burns and Scott! 

Ah, if they had not written all 
There was to write, 

He might take up his pen and give 

* The world delight. 


Raphael, Titian, Rembrandt—how 
With paint and brush 

May he expect to be supreme? 
Huge vessels rush 

From hemisphere to hemisphere, 
The winds defying, 

Because a Fulton had a plan 
He thought worth trying. 


Oh, poor young man! He sits downcast; 
No chance remains 

For him to nobly free a race 
From galling chains. 

The great things have been done, alas! 
By craft or stealth 

The magnates have become possessed 
Of all the wealth. 


The world has ceased to need men who 
Were born to lead; 
He may not join the splendid few. 
*Tis sad, indeed! 
He came too late to win renown 
Or claim applause; 
He has no chance to be supreme 
In any Cause. 


Ah, poor young man! How sad his fate, 
How drear his lot, 
To have no hope of being great!— 
And yet, why not? 
At Homer many, many a man 
Stuck out his tongue 
And told him that the greatest songs 
Had all been sung. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Hard Fate 
HANCELLOR KIRKLAND, of Vanderbilt 
University, like others of similar office, is known 

to his students by the briefer name of “Chance.” 

Besides being the University’s chief executive, he 
is also its head professor of Latin, and—the boys 
say—prize long-talker at chapel exercises. One day, 
after a protracted discourse, while conducting a 
class in Horace, he called on a certain student to 
read, who did so in utter innocence and absolute 
accuracy as follows: “It is hard for us to endure the 
blows of chance.” 

The class burst out in a roar of laughter, and as 
the “Chance” joined in, the dumfounded student 
perceived the modern significance of ancient words. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 

A Deduction 
OTHER: Yes, dear, Santa Claus is out all 
night. 

Tommy: Gee, what a handsome present Mrs. 
Santa Claus must get!—New York Sun. 





Annual Cost 


Whole Life Policy Whole Life Policy 
=i! LESS MONEY |" 
Age 20 . = $14.96 Age 40 = $26.09 
Age 25..= 16.77 with Age 45 + 31.47 
Age 30 = 19.08 
Age 35 = 22.10 
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NEW Low Cost Policy 


Gives 


MORE LIFE INSURANCE 






Annual Cost 


Age 50 = 38.83 


Every Feature Absolutely Age 55 + 48.96 


Guaranteed. 

















Send your age nearest birthday for 
specimen policy. State occupation. 
Address Dept. O. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N J. 
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1883 - BRiPe 1908 


ADVERTISING RATES, subject only to 5% discount for cash 


LIFE COPY MAGAZINE COPY 

60 cents per agate line. 
page 8! by 10'/=420 lines................ $250.00 1 page 5%" by 8=224 limes............... $134.40 
= i$ “ a 210 7 Sal Giles Qilgheetatilade Ticats 125.00 | 4 * sf te # ee ) .ndeanckeannuee 67.20 
“ 4“ 5 105 A a oe 62.50 1 23 4 Fonte eweneesosene 33-60 


Back covers of first and third issues each month in colors, $400.00 


Only two of these issues are unsold, June 4th and December 17th 




















Household Necessity 


Dioxogen is superior to every other known cleanser of mouth, teeth, throat, cuts 
Se and all conditions requiring antiseptic, prophylactic action. Oxygen is Nature’s 
% cleanser. Dioxogen is oxygen and distilled water. Dioxogen bubbles whenit touches 
* the products of decay. Whenever the mouth is not clean aseptically, Dioxogen will 
bubble. You can see it work. You don’t have to ‘‘guess.”” You know that it is 
cleansing. The secret of modern success in dentistry, surgery and sanitation is cleanliness. 
Dioxogen is the safest, surest, most thorough and delightful modern prophylactic (disease- 

preventing) cleanser. 


The Difference between Dioxogen 
and Peroxide of Hydrogen 


Dioxogen is NOT THE SAME as ordinary Peroxide of Hydrogen. 
There are 50 different grades of Peroxide of Hydrogen, all marked 
“H2 023%.” The cheapest grade, used for bleaching, etc., selling 
aslowas 24c.per gallon, may be marked ‘‘H2 O2 3%,” although 
, highly injurious for toilet purposes. Weare the largest manu- ¢ 
facturers of all grades of Peroxide of Hydrogen in the United é 
States. Our highest quality, guaranteed absolutely pure .” 
and free from acetanilid, is sold only in sealed packages .” 
bearing the copyrighted nnme DIOXOGEN. Never sold 
in bulk. Dioxogen is the purest Peroxide of Hydrogen 
in the world, unequalled by any other grade or make. 
If you ask at the shops merely for “‘Peroxide of 
> Hydrogen,” there is no telling what «rade you will 
* get. Your only protection against cheap impure 
Peroxide of Hydrogen is toask for Dioxogen 
by name. Insist on havinga sealed i 
; package bearing the printed name 
DIOXOGEN. At popular 
prices everywhere. 
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ALLENS FOOT-EASE BEN 1 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 
Shake Into Your Shoes 

















Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the stiug 
out of cornsandbunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort_discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight- fitting” or 
new shoes feeleasy. It isa certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and hot. 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
* by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do 
not accept any substitute. Sent by 
mail for 25c. in stamps. 
c Re E TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. Address 
ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 





liberates free Oxygen, the only 
antiseptic that can be used in 
the mouth without injury to 
teeth and gums. Whitens teeth. 


Sample and booklet sent on receipt of § cents. 







McKESSON & ROBBINS, - 91-97 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 




























































Cow: YOU ARE ALWAYS COMPLAINING OF THE 
FLIES; THEY NEVER ANNOY ME. 
Horse: WELL, YOU SEE, THE FLIES AROUND HER] 


ARE RESPECTABLE AND DON’T STAND ON THE COR- 


| NERS. 


Latest Books 


In the First Degree, by Margaret H. Bales. 
(R. G. Cooke.) 

Scars on the Southern Seas, by George Bronson- 
Howard. (B. W. Dodge and Company. $1.50.) 

Feminine Finance, by Frances Crouch. (B. W. 
Dodge and Company. $1.50.) 

Magic Casements. Second Fairy Book. 
McClure Company.) 

Hoyle’s Games. (The McClure Company.) 

The First Secretary, by Demetra and Kenneth 
Brown. (B. W. Dodge and Company. $1.50.) 

Little Dinners with the Sphinx, by Richard Le- 
Gallienne. (Moffat, Yard and Company. $1.25.) 

The Courage of Blackburn Blair, by Eleanor T. 
Kinkead. (Moffat, Yard and Company.) 

Christmas. (Our American Holidays Series.) 
(Moffat, Yard and Company. §$:.) 

The Music Lover, by Henry Van Dyke. (Moffat, 
Yard and Company.) 

In Old School Days, by Will Carleton. 
Yard and Company. $1.60.) 

Boys of the Old Glee Club, by James Whitcomb 
Riley. (The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 

Occasional Papers, by H. B. Irving. (Small, 
Maynard and Company, Boston. $1.50.) 

Character Portraits from Dickens. (Small, May- 
nard and Company, Boston.) 

The Early American Humorist. Two volumes. 
(Small, Maynard and Company, Boston.) 

The Hook, by L. J. Bridgman. (Small, Maynard 
and Company, Boston.) 

Abe Martin’s Almanack, by Kin Hubbard. 
(‘The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 


(The 


(Moffat, 


The Rebirth of Religion, by A. S. Crapsey. (The 
John Lane Company. $1.50.) 

Where Knowledge Fails, by Earl Barnes. (B. W. 
Huebsch. 50 cents.) 

The Use of the Margin, by E. H. Griggs. (B. W. 
Huebsch. 50 cents.) 


A Princess and Another, by Stephen Jenkins. 
(B. W. Huebsch. $1.25.) 

Round About Chicago, by Louella Chapin. 
(Unity Publishing Company, .Chicago. $1.50.) 

The Pilgrims and Other Poems, by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. (University Press, Cambridge, Mass.) 

Jersey Jingles, by L. H. Robbins. (Newark, 
N. J.) 
World Almanac, 1908. 
pany. 25 cents.) 

Dan Beard’s Animal Book. 
Company. $1.60.) 

Fair Play. (E. C. Walker, 244 West One Hundred 
and Forty-third Street. 15 cents.) 

A Rose of the Old Regime, by the Bentztown Bard. 
(Doxey Book Company. Baltimore, Md.) 

Janet of the Dunes, by Harriet T. Comstock. 
(Little, Brown and Company. $1.50.) 


(Press Publishing Com- 


(Moffat, Yard and 
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You certainly cannot doubt the sound logic and wisdom of the many 
arguments I have advanced in favor of my razor. 

You will admit that unless the possessed many points 
of superiority it never would have been accepted by two 
million men in the past three years as the best, most 
























simple and satisfactory shaving device in this world. 


In the first place my razor requires 
It is always ready. That’s why it’s the 


most practical. You can shave in three to five minutes. 


The thin, flexible, double-edged blades remove a harsh or soft beard with 
perfect comfort. No pulling, cutting or irritation of the skin. They are so 
inexpensive that when dull you throw them away as you would an old pen. No 
other razor so durable. The triple silver plated holder lasts a lifetime. None so 
convenient ; the compact little case can be with you always—if traveling, either in 
your pocket or grip. 

I know men who have shaved in the dark with the Many 

use it on the train, others while on hunting trips, fishing expeditions, etc. 
That’s the beauty of my razor, you can obtain a perfect shave under all 
conditions—wherever you are. And I will guarantee you will agree with me right 
now—that my razor just fits your case. A trial will prove it to you. 
Action must accompany right thinking or you have no vower of execution. 
Put this correct line of thought in action. Get a to-day. All 
Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting 
Goods dealers sell it. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a 
triple silver plated holder, 12 double-edged 


flexible blades—24 keen edges, packed in a 
velvet lined leather case and the price is $5.00. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 
Ask your dealer for the ««GILLETTE”’ to-day. If substitutes are offered, refuse 


them and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


228 Times Building 228 Kimball Building 228 Stock Exchange Building 
New York BOSTON Chicago 
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Williams’ S32 


“The only kind that won't smart or dry on the face” 

















A man’s face is too 
conspicuous and too easily 
marred to risk the con- 
sequences of any shaving 
soap that is not as pure 


and soothing as Williams, 


It comes in 


The Nickeled Box 
Hinged Cover 


Williams’ Shaving Stick can also be had in the leatherette-covered 
metal box as formerly. 

Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25§c., if your 
druggist does not supply you. A sample stick (enough for 50 shaves) 
for 4c. in stamps. Address 


The 3. B. Williams Company, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 








Gis Ask your druggist for Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap 


